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* the present state 


of medieal knowledge wae 


Because the modern Doctor is a scientist and 
not a “ medicine man ” he is willing to take us 
into his confidence. ‘“ Yes”, he says, “ there 
still remain many dark mysteries of health and 
disease. But here is a principle you can rely on. 
To put young and old on their feet again after 
illness you must feed their nerves and blood with 
organic phosphorus and protein.” 

“ Sanatogen’ supplies this organic phosphorus 
and protein, and supplies it in a form we can all 
assimilate. 

If illness has left you listless, run - down, 
nervy, take ‘ Sanatogen’. It will restore your 
lost vigour and vitality; it will 4 | 
give you full - blooded health 
and energy again. Remember 
‘Sanatogen’ is not a mere pick- 
me-up: the good it does is 
positive and lasting. 





Take an eight weeks’ course of 


‘“SANATOGEN’ 


A brand of Casein and Sodium Giycero-phospiate. Trade Mark) 


the Nerve Tonic Food 
—and live up to life again ! 
Obtainable at all chemeists tn 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10f9 tins, 


A ‘GENATOSAN’ product. The word "“SANATOGEN'’ is the Trade Mark of Genatosan Ltd. 
and denotes their famous brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate. 
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"THE RETURN OF MRX’ 


(HOLIDAY THRILLER) 


“Well, well! If it isn’t my old friend 
Inspector Hornblower.” 
“Unusual, sir, for you to be out of 
town at this time of the year?” 
“Oh, just down for the golf (short 
course and 18-hole), tennis (hard and 
covered courts), squash, badminton, 
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swimming, gymnasium, dancing, ne A 
cinema and entertainments.” pS. 

“Then,” said the Inspector in a flash, et Hitl 

“you are staying at the Palace!” he Nur 





* * 


*How did you unravel the insolvable, 

Inspector?” we asked. “Mr. X never 

said everything was included in the 

(a ) terms.” : 
“Easy,” said the Inspector modestly, 

“Mr. X, without his dundrearies, is 
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“The TOURISTS’ PARADISE! 


Come to this delightful island—the jewel 
of the West Indies—for a holiday you'l 
never forget. Beauty abounds everywhere- 
the ideal place for rest and recuperation 
A perfect climate with sunshine every diy. 
Glorious ocean bathing and sports ané 
games of all kinds. 

Splendid modern hotels, shops and clubs. 
Only 14 days from the United Kingdom 


Write for 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
Dept. J.S., The West India Committee, 


14 Trinity Square, London, E.C.3 
Telephone : Royal 1188. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE two comments Mr. Chamberlain felt called on to 
make in the House of Commons on ‘Tuesday on Herr 
tler’s speech the previous evening were that the speech 
i not seem the utterance of a man who was about to 
nge Europe in crisis, but that before a relaxation of ten- 
n could be brought about there must be deeds—in the 
n of a limitation of armaments—as well as words. That 
entirely true, and there is little sign that we have reached 
stage of such deeds yet. The next few weeks or months 
st inevitably be critical. Our own, defences are growing 
strength rapidly, and so simultaneously is the reluctance 
the German and Italian peoples to be let into a disastrous 
d unjustifiable war; but that very fact may tempt the 
tators to strike a blow while they believe the balance of 
ce to be in their favour. Mr. Chamberlain on Tuesday 
firmed with emphasis his belief in the sincerity of Signor 
ssolini’s pledge to withdraw his troops from Spain when 
t Spanish War is over. If that confidence proves justified 
¢ cause for serious anxiety will be removed; but even if 
Italian troops—and the German technicians—leave Spain 
alliance or some looser arrangement, such as association 
the Anti-Comintern Pact, between a new Spanish Govern- 
mt and the dictatorships would create a situation highly 
turbing to States whose vital communications run through 
t Mediterranean. The closing phases of the Spanish War 
by be the most critical for Europe. 
* * * * 


r. Roosevelt’s Plain Words 
The controversy in the United States over the sale of aero- 
nes to France is completely overshadowed by the reports 
the nature of President Roosevelt’s observations at a meet- 
p of the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate on Tues- 
y. The meeting being secret, reports of the precise language 
td by the President must be accepted with some reserve, 
t there is no question that he declared himself unequivo- 
Vin favour of giving every practicable form of support to 


the European democracies. Mr. Roosevelt sees far more 
clearly than many of his countrymen how far-reaching are 
the dangers which the attempt at the domination of Europe 
and the penetration of Latin America by Germany and Italy 
involves, and he can rate at their true value Herr Hitler’s 
declarations that National Socialism is not an article of. ex- 
port and that Germany sought to interfere in no other 
country’s internal affairs. France is, of course, perfectly free 
legally to buy aeroplanes in the United States, and Mr. 
Roosevelt, as Commander-in-Chief, is fully entitled to give 
the French mission official advice and assistance, but he has 
to reckon with the criticism both of his political opponents 
and of confirmed isolationists of both parties. It would be 
profoundly unfortunate if they proved strong enough to 
impede his plans, but that is improbable. 
* * * * 


Germany and the Soviet Union 

The direction of Soviet foreign policy in the near future 
remains obscure ; but the rumours of a diplomatic rapproche- 
ment, leading to a new trade agreement with Germany, 
should serve as a hint to the Western Powers that they can 
continue to ignore Russia only at their own risk. Never- 
theless, it does not yet appear that the rapprochement has 
become effective; and the recall of Herr Schnorre, Eastern 
European expert in the German Foreign Office, while half- 
way on a journey to Moscow, shows that there are serious 
obstacles to be overcome. But those Western Democrats 
who have hoped that Herr Hitler might be diverted into an 
attack on the Soviet Union may reflect that since Munich 
Herr Hitler has shown rather more respect for the U.S.S.R. 
than for France or Great Britain. His Reichstag speech was 
notable for the lack of any attacks on the Soviet Union 
(though there were plenty on Bolshevism) ; and the actual 
facts of German policy in recent months are a sufficient com- 
mentary on the reports that the Soviet Union is so weak that 
the Ukraine is Germany’s for the asking. The greatest 
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« danger of the disastrous policy of ignoring, rebuffing and 


isolating the Soviet Union is that it may succeed ; Herr Hitler 
could ask no greater assistance in his efforts to free Germany 
from the menace of the war on two fronts. 

* * * * 


After Barcelona 


After the surrender of Barcelona, without resistance, last 
week, the Army of Catalonia retreated in disorder to the 
north; the advance of General Franco’s troops along the 
Pyrenees leaves them in a perilous position and without 
any means of escape. Barcelona was reported to have 
received the insurgent troops with enthusiasm; but the un- 
controllable stream of refugees to the French frontier shows 
what fear General Franco inspires. At present there are 
some 300,000 refugees massed on the French frontier, in 
indescribable misery, and their numbers increase daily. 
The fugitives packed together on the roads to the frontier 
have been machine-gunned by General Franco’s aeroplanes. 
Despite such conditions the Spanish Government, now estab- 
lished at Figueras, protests its intention of carrying on the 
struggle ; Dr. Negrin asserts that he has now obtained 
sufficient material, and the army is said to have reformed 
in good order. It is probable, however, that the war in 
Catalonia will be finished in the next three weeks. In 
Central Spain the Government forces under General Miaja 
are still capable of prolonged resistance. One important 
phase of the war is rapidly drawing to an end. With the 
conquest of Catalonia General Franco will have secured the 
main objectives of his foreign Allies, even though they 
promise to make no use of these valuable gains. 

* x x * 
Indian National Congress Strains 

The result of the election for the Presidency of the Indian 
National Congress is significant of the tension between the 
Right Wing and the Left, and suggests the possibility of a 
complete rupture, though efforts to avert that will probably 
be successful. As things stand the re-election of Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, by the comparatively narrow margin of 1,575 
votes to 1,376, is a defeat not merely for his opponent Dr. 
Sitaramayya, but for Mr. Gandhi, who was supporting Dr. 
Sitaramayya. Mr. Bose is a Socialist, like his predecessor, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and a much stronger opponent of 
federation than Dr. Sitaramayya. The President of Congress 
is No autocrat, and it remains to be seen whether on reflection 
the Working Committee and the so-called Inner Cabinet are 
prepared to abandon their historic allegiance to Mr. Gandhi 
and follow Mr. Bose. Mr. Gandhi himself is accepting the 
rejection of his counsels not merely philosophically but with 
exhilaration, and the probability is that he will be able to 
reassert his old ascendancy. His advice regarding the accept- 
ance of office in the Provincial Councils has been abundantly 
justified and that fact lends substantial weight to any views 
he may express regarding federation. But Mr. Bose and 
the Left Wing may be sufficiently tenacious of their own 
opinions to split the Congress. 

* * * * 
Anglo-German Coal Agreement 

The agreement reached this week between representatives 
of the British and German coal industries lays the basis for 
a division of world export-markets between European pro- 
ducers. Britain and Germany control 80 per cent. of the 
European export trade, and thus the settlement of differences 
between them means that an international agreement should 
not be difficult. The object of the agreement is to eliminate 
competition between exporters by methods of subsidies and 
price-cutting, and to stabilise the export-markets; it is reported 
that the Anglo-German conversations will be followed by 
discussions covering 25 different industries. These arrange- 
ments show that neither German nor British business is 
anxious for the trade war threatened by Herr Hitler in his 
Reichstag speech; and by freeing trade relations between the 
two countries they may also ease their political relations. 
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Indeed, they point the way to amicable economic ¢g ODerai 
between Great Britain and Germany; Certainly the a 
tion of dividing world-markets between the two oy m 
follows very closely Herr Hitler’s ideas of how Europe ' 
develop. 





* * * * 

The Cabinet Changes 

A Cabinet reconstruction must be considered always fy 
two points of view—the effect on the efficiency y, 
Cabinet as a whole and the effect on the efficiency nT 
Departments primarily affected. As regards the former ty 
can be no question of the effect of last week’s changes ip 
composition of the present Cabinet. Lord Chatfield ang 
Reginald Dorman-Smith come in and Lord Wintertoy» 
out ; the gain on balance is substantial. As regards, 
Departments it is not necessarily the same story, 
Dominions Office will probably be better off with the wy 
of Sir Thomas Inskip than with half of Mr. May 
MacDonald, and the Ministry for the Co-ordinatio, 
Defence almost certainly better off with Lord Chay 
than with Sir Thomas Inskip. If it is remarked that a gj 
follows a lawyer in a post where the obvious need js {y 
business man it may be replied that at the Ministry of 4g 
culture a farmer is to be given a chance where a doctors 
a lawyer have failed. High opinions are held of |g 
Chatfield’s organising ability, and he will enjoy the consi 
able advantage of having Mr. W. S. Morrison associated 
him in no. very clearly defined capacity. Mr. Mortis 
ability is indisputable and it is to be hoped that means) 
be found to give it scope. He is fit for better things t, 
filling a sinecure office and answering questions on 4 


ordination in the House of Commons. 
* * * * 


The Risks of War 
Sir John Simon’s statement, in the House of Commons 
Tuesday, on compensation for war damage to life and m 


perty will be well received by the country. Full compa 


tion will be paid for death or injury to the civilian popu 
tion, and the rates of compensation will be calculated byt 
standard rate of compensation for private soldiers. Th 
could be no clearer recognition that in the next war the ni 
and services, of civilians will be as great as those of the fig 
ing forces. On the other hand, the Government has reject 
proposals for compulsory insurance for property, with f 
payment guaranteed for losses incurred. The reason is bd 
that the losses are likely to be too great and that the inw 
able risk is incalculable. A modest estimate of prop 
losses in a major war is that they will amount 
£100,000,000 a year. But any estimate is likely to be¢ 
ceeded ; the Government has arranged that losses will 
assessed immediately and compensation will be paid at 
end of the war at as high a rate as the country cau aft 
Only in certain necessary cases will insurance be guaramlt 
by the Government. For the rest, property-owners wil} 
lucky if the country can afford anything after a war wi 
with modern methods of destruction. 
* * * * 


Support for Sir Stafford Cripps 

The Labour Party Executive may already be regretting’ 
expulsion of Sir Stafford Cripps; though no admission 
regret can be expected from Transport House. Sir Staft 
has been given a vote of complete confidence by his 
constituency in Bristol; several members of the Parliament 
Labour Party have criticised the high-handedness of 8 
Executive; and one great Trade Union, the South Wi 
Miners’ Federation, already irritated by the exclusion 
President, Mr. Arthur Horner, from the General Council é 
the T.U.C., supports the demand that Sir Stafford be allove 
to state his case before the Whitsun Conference of the Lab 
Party. Sir Stafford’s greatest strength, however, is tha § 
has voiced the desires of thousands, inside and outside 4 
Labour Party, who are dismayed by the inefiectivenes ' 
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the present Opposition, and see no prospect of its forming an 
alternative Government; to this must be added the sympathy 
he has earned by his work for the Labour Party, respect for 
his character and his patent, if indiscreet, sincerity, and the 
sense that he is one of the few men capable of bringing new 
and young life into the Labour movement. There is also 
the feeling that if the Executive had been content to wait 
for the verdict of the Whitsun Conference, Sir Stafford’s 
appeal might have been turned to good instead of harm. 
* * * * 

Splitting of the Atom 

The splitting of a uranium atom, announced from 
Columbia University last Tuesday, marks an important step 
forward. The breaking up of atomic nuclei by bombardment 
with various particles is now a commonplace of physics, but 
this experiment differs from all others in that a large atom 
was split into two atoms of more or less equal size. Previous 
attempts at atom-splitting had resulted, so to speak, rather 
in knocking chips off the atoms than in dividing them into 
two. There has always been a hope that some such process 
would make available the vast stores of atomic energy which 
make every handful of dirt a potential source of true wealth. 
In the Columbia experiments it was found that the uranium 
atom, when split, gave out six thousand million times as 
much energy as was needed to split it. If this process could 
be performed on the large scale, a wholly new source of 
power would be made availabic ; but, in fact, our present 
methods of atom-splitting can only break up infinitesimal 
quantities of matter. Such experiments as these, though of 
the greatest scientific imterest, are but finger-posts on the 
road to that Golconda of power which is locked in the 
heart of the atom. 

* * * * 


Grist for Dr. Goebbels 


The singularly assorted trio who have authorised the 
publication of their views on colonies in a German news- 
paper have at a bound achieved a greater notoriety in Ger- 
many than any distinction that has fallen to them here. That 
is least true of Mr. Harbutt Dawson, who has written 
some valuable books on Germany, and it is no doubt an un- 
discriminating admiration for that country, coupled perhaps 
with the fact that both his wives were German, that has led 
him to volunteer assistance to Herr Hitler’s campaign for the 
return of the colonies. Lord Redesdale’s sympathies with 
National Socialism are well known, and perhaps not sur- 
prising in the son of the translator of Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain and the father of Miss Unity Mitford. Sir Ernest 
Bennett’s sympathies were not generally known, nor do they 
very greatly matter. No one could object to these or any 
other persons who hold strong views about the German 
colonies expressing them in an English newspaper, but when 
they offer themselves as grist for Dr. Goebbels’ propaganda- 
machine by supplying a German paper with opinions at 
variance with their Government’s, at a moment when the sub- 
ject in question may involve difficult and dangerous negotia- 
tions between that Government and the German, they 
deliberately invite the criticism which their action must 
universally evoke. 

* * * * 
Traffic in London 


London traffic problems are bringing the Minister for 
Transport under criticism on several sides. Of the 38 
specific proposals for new or improved routes within the 
County of London made in the Bressey report three schemes, 
two of which were to cost £18,250,000, were selected for 
prior treatment, and the Minister of Transport was asked by 
the London County Council to make a grant higher than 
60 per cent. The Minister however sees no prospect of 
being able to comply with this request and the L.C.C. has 
been recommended by the Highways and Finance Com- 
mittee to “express regret” that in the circumstances it 
cannot carry out the three selected schemes in a limited 
Period. So traffic chaos must continue indefinitely. 





The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: The sole topic 
of conversation when the House reassembled on Tuesday 
seemed to be Herr Hitler’s speech of the night before. The 
new Ministerial appointments and the Cripps rebellion went 
almost uncommented on. The fact that the debate centred 
on Spain made it unreal, and except when the Prime Minister 
was speaking the Chamber was as empty as it usually is for 
a debate on unemployment. Mr. Attlee’s matter was good, 
but his manner so much worse that one wondered why he 
had been desirous of summoning Parliament earlier. He 
seemed quite incapable of indignation, and gives the im- 
pression of fear lest any words of his should rouse a storm. 
The Labour Opposition lend their spokesmen no encourage- 
ment and their Parliamentary weapons are limited to inter- 
ruptions and interjections. These have the natural effect of 
rallying the Government supporters, and the Front Bench 
have learnt to make the most of them. Mr. Chamberlain has 
to appeal for a hearing almost every time he speaks ; he did 
so on Tuesday ; this throws him out of stride, and surpris- 
ingly he does not appear to welcome response to his own 


taunts. 
* * * * 


The first part of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech dealing with 
Spain was heavy going. He had a difficult case to defend, 
and he failed even to confute his supporters’ doubts on the 
continuance of non-intervention. In the last few minutes, 
however, he read a prepared statement. His demand for 
peaceful deeds as well as words was welcomed in all parts 
of the House, and showed once again that unity on foreign 
policy is his for the asking. The Prime Minister’s state- 
ment on the Rome visit was quite extraordinary ; most of it 
in the nature of a “ bread-and-butter ” letter. How he could 
have allowed himself to use such inept phrases as having the 
consent of Signor Mussolini to give his impressions to the 
House and the Duce’s ability to intervene in favour of peace 
is incomprehensible. But the cheers from the Government 
benches when he appeared at question-time, and the early 
decease of the debate of which so much was expected, must 
have heartened him. It seemed a pity that what might be 
called the Eden point of view went unexpressed, but the 
debate was of an interim nature and no one imagined that 
the House has heard the last of Spain and non-intervention. 


* * * * 


The only speech of merit during the whole day was Sir 
Archibald Sinclair’s. He spoke far too long, but those who 
stopped to listen heard one of the best speeches on foreign 
affairs he has yet made. His point that the attacks of Herr 
Hitler on British statesmen mitigate their chances of inclusion 
in a Cabinet certainly needed making. 


* * * x 


The Chatfield and Dorman-Smith appointments are held 
to be very adroit, a further credit, it is said, to Captain 
Margesson. There is, of course, no sign of the Cabinet 
being broadened, so far as its political complexion is con- 
cerned, but the question does arise as to whether it should 
not be !essened in numbers. Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith is 
popular both in the House and with the farmers ; he knows 
their case, and has ideas as to how to deal with their troubles. 
He may or may not turn out to be a good departmental chief, 
but not even his greatest admirer would say he was yet of 
Cabinet calibre. 

* * * a 

Lord Chatfield’s appointment carries on the tradition 
begun by Mr. Lloyd George in the War, and revived by Mr. 
Chamberlain, of putting non-politicians to do politicians’ 
work. Lord Maugham as Lord Chancellor, Sir John Ander- 
son as Lord Privy Seal, and now Lord Chatfield, are all in 
charge of departments of which previously they have been 
servants. The question of the desirability of civil servants 
in particular becoming Members of Parliament and perhaps 
Cabinet Ministers is bound to crop up again. 
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ERR HITLER’S speeches must be judged by the 
general impression they create rather than by the 
specific declarations they contain. When the Fihrer 
declares spontaneously that he will observe the demili- 
tarisation clauses of the Treaty of Locarno it is unwise 
to conclude that he will never lead his forces into the 
Rhineland. And when he announces that, that operation 
completed, he has no more territorial demands to make 
in Europe it is rash to infer that the Anschluss is 
abandoned and that the Sudetendeutsch will never be 
brought under German rule. Similarly when Herr 
Hitler affirms that the lost German colonies ought to be 
returned but that they are not worth a war, and half an 
hour later seems to indicate that Germany is ready to 
fight for colonies for Italy if Signor Mussolini desires it, 
it is well to remember again that words as employed by 
Herr Hitler are divorced from all their normal implica- 
tions. The speech before the Reichstag on Monday 
has been read by the world with relief, because it 
contained none of the specific demands or menaces 
which reports in which there was reason to place 
credence had suggested would be the principal constituents 
of the utterance. To that extent the speech may be 
said to have improved the general international situation, 
but in many places it was sharp in tone and obscure in 
purport, and it would be premature to derive from it 
substantial reassurance. The best that can be said is 
that it provides a breathing-space. 

Herr Hitler spoke as a dissatisfied and rather anxious 
man, for all his profession of confidence in Germany’s 
achievements and Germany’s destiny. He was irritated 
at the success of the broadcasts in German from 
London and threatened retaliation, though there is little 
appropriateness in the term, since it is Germany which 
has from the first set the pace in foreign broadcasts. 
He warned France and Britain off South-East Europe 
and foreshadowed a bitter trade war if they endeavoured 
to compete with Germany there. He took credit 
for the elimination of unemployment in Germany 
—as he is to some extent entitled to, though the 
rearmament programme accounts for most of it— 
but made it clear to the workers that they could hope 
for no early rise in wages. He admitted grave economic 
stringency and ascribed it largely (with a palpable dis- 
regard for fact) to Germany’s lack of colonies. He 
predicted a long period of peace but insisted that the 
armament programme should be pressed forward with 
unslackened pace. He declared at one point in his 
speech that the Great War was waged primarily for the 
purpose of excluding Germany from world trade, and at 
another that “‘ Germany simply slid into it from some, 
doubtless wrongly understood, loyalty to an ally ”—an 
experience whose repetition he seemed to foreshadow 
in some of his references to Italy. 

Here indeed is the crucial passage of the speech. 
Herr Hitler spoke of the relations between the two 
Axis Powers almost in terms of an alliance, declaring, 
in words which unfortunately vary in important particu- 
lars in different versions of the speech, and whose 
precise meaning in any version is doubtful, that “ any 
war waged against the Italy of to-day will, once it is 
launched, and regardless of its motives, call Germany 
to the side of her friend.” If that rendering is accurate 
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it is entirely consonant with the belief widely hej, 
responsible quarters that an approved technique jy 
been elaborated between Berlin and Rome, whereby , 
the next move in the campaign against the democracs 
to which Herr Hitler referred with such calculay 
scorn, Italy should make impossible demand q 
France and if she pressed them to the point of Wa, 
should be able to count on the full support of Germa, 
Nothing in the speech disposes of that theory, Lith 


may be thrown on its validity when Signor Musso ; 
Meanwhile itm 


addresses the Fascist Grand Council. 
be observed that Herr Hitler’s brief reference to the config 
in Spain included no such disclaimer as Signor Mysy. 
lini gave to Mr. Chamberlain of any intention to remy 
in the peninsula. Developments in this field need y 
be more closely watched than ever, and absoly: 
identity of policy and purpose between this country aj 
France is imperative. 

Spain must inevitably figure in the next crisis 
Europe—for no one but the blindest optimist will fix 
comfort in a conviction that crises in Europe are ove, 
The policy of the British and French Governments i, 
as it always has been, based on the principle that th 
future of Spain must be settled by Spaniards. — Ther 
is the gravest reason to doubt the acceptance of thy 
principle by Herr Hitler or Signor Mussolini, and i 
will be as gratifying as surprising if Signor Mussoli 
does not use the evacuation of Spain by Italia 
troops as a bargaining-counter in any negotiations 
his claims in regard to Tunis and Djibuti. In tho 
circumstances it was well that Mr. Chamberlain (wn 
had dealt wisely, judiciously and firmly with tk 
general international situation in his speech at Bi- 
mingham on Saturday) said as plainly as he did in tk 
House on Tuesday that “our relations with Franc 
are perhaps closer and more intimate than the 
have ever been in our recollection.” It is esser- 
tial that they should remain so and that both German 
and Italy should know it. 

On that the hope of peace depends, and in som 
respects the hope is growing brighter. Our ow 
rearmament has been carried appreciably further tha 
has been generally realised, and the monthly output 5 
increasing at a steady ratio. The moral support of tk 
European democracies by the United States is growin 
appreciably stronger. And all is by no means well with th: 
Anti-Comintern Powers. Poland clearly avoided commit 
ting herself in any way to Herr von Ribbentrop. Ther 
appears to have been a hitch in the proposed tratt 
negotiations with Russia. And internally the desire 0 
the German and Italian peoples for peace is becomin; 
more marked and more emphatic every day. At) 
enthusiasm raised by the Anschiuss died down fast. At} 
raised by the annexation of Sudetendeutschland die 
down sooner. And the persecution of the Jews ba 
created in the minds of all decent Germans a revulsion 
that is wholly to their credit. Indeed the averag 


German’s aversion from war coupled with his equally 
strong aversion from Italy must qualify considerably 
Herr Hitler’s assertion of the unyielding strength of th 
axis. Whatever the present position, time is on t 
side of the democracies. 

But on one condition— that the democracies a 
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worthy of their traditions and their professions. There 
ig one sentence in Herr Hitler’s speech whose truth no 
one in this country will gainsay. The outward weight 
of nations, he said, is equal to the inward force of the 

ple. Thatis profoundly true, and we have not realised 
it sufficiently here. Democracy as an ideal is not enough. 
A democracy can be slack, self-indulgent, irresponsible. 
We must have not merely a disciplined, but a self- 
disciplined, democracy. That is the aim the present 
Government has set before it. It is the basis of the 
recruiting appeals for the army, the air-force, the many 


forms of national service. They may fail. In that case 
we shall have to fall back on compulsion; it may work, 
but it will be a choice of the second-best. There ought 
to be no need to fall back at all, and there will be none 
if as individuals we recognise the need for self-discipline 
and a measure of sacrifice. There is still too much 
evidence of elaboration and luxury. Simplicity is a 
virtue to be inculcated not on grounds of economy 
only. If this country is to take its part in saving Europe 
it will be at least as much through its inward force as 
through its outward weight. 


THE NURSES’ CHARTER 


M\HE Athlone Committee, appointed in 1937, to 
T inquire into the condition of the nursing services, 
has been so much impressed by the urgency of its task 
that it has presented an interim report* before con- 
cluding its investigations. The Report is chiefly con- 
cerned with the shortage of nurses in hospitals and 
institutions, and quotes figures to show how acute this 
has become. To take only one instance: in the Surrey 
County Council Hospitals in March, 1938, “no fewer 
than 151 out of 621 authorised posts for female nurses 
were unfilled despite repeated advertisements, and the 
position has worsened since then.” The cause of the 
shortage is easy to find. With the expansion of 
hospitals, increase in legislation on public health, grow- 
ing social consciousness of the value of medical 
attention, the demand for nursing services has far 
exceeded the supply; on the other hand, there has 
been no concerted social effort to organise an adequate 
supply of nurses. In this way a vicious circle is created. 
The existing supply of nurses is exploited to meet the 
increased demand; conditions deteriorate, and new 
recruits are discouraged. 


The problem is to improve conditions so as to attract 
a greatly increased supply of recruits. This is hardly 
possible without a fundamental change in the position 
nurses occupy in the community. Until now, nursing 
has been regarded primarily as a “ vocation,” a service 
of charity and mercy inspired by a sense of duty and a 
desire for self-sacrifice. Perhaps it was a service from 
which the nurse derived even more benefit than the 
patient; but, as the facts quoted by the committee show, 
these impulses are no longer sufficient to satisfy new 
demands. The time has come when nursing must be 
transformed from a vocation into a profession, with the 
security, the status, the emoluments and conditions of 
work justified by the indispensable service performed 
for the community. Some may regret such a change; 
none can deny that it is necessary and inevitable. 


The committee indeed has found that reforms are 
necessary in every sphere of the nurse’s life. The most 
important and urgent is to increase salaries and estab- 
lish a system of pensions throughout the profession ; 
and the committee recommends that a national com- 
mittee should be established to negotiate suitable scales 
of salary, as the Burnham Committees do for the teachers. 
Hardly less important, hours of work need to be 
shortened ; at present the excessive hours of work, says 
the committee, create “a condition of chronic tired- 
ness” which evidently must affect the quality of nursing 
* Inter-Departmental Committee on Nursing. Services. Interim 
Report. (H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. 6d.) 


services as well as discourage would-be recruits. The 
committee recommends that a 96-hour fortnight be 
established for all nurses in hospitals, both for day and 
night duty. Further, every hospital should have a 
time-table of duties prepared and exhibited at least a 
fortnight in advance. All nurses should have a four- 
weeks holiday, in addition to sick leave. Accommodation 
and catering need improvement; nurses should be 
relieved of unnecessary domestic work ; married nurses 
have permission to live out; nurses’ councils be 
established to discuss and remove grievances; the 
existing rules for nurses in hospitals, often unreasonable 
and scmetimes merely ridiculous, should be modified. 
The necessity for such reforms throws an interesting 
light on the existing conditions. Nurses have been 
treated as some curious race which suffers the dis- 
advantages of the domestic servant, the schoolgirl, the 
nun, while having few privileges of its own. They 
need to be treated as skilled servants of the public, with 
the privileges and rewards their services merit. 

To work such a change, however, means a consider- 
able increase in the costs of the services; and unfor- 
tunately the committee does not agree by whom the 
added cost should be borne. The voluntary hospitals, 
already crippled by lack of funds, evidently cannot 
meet the increased costs ; and dissension whether grants 
should come from the National Exchequer, the local 
authorities, or from other sources, and whether the 
Exchequer must also assist the local authorities and 
in what proportion, may well hold up indefinitely the 
adoption of reforms which, as the publication of this 
report shows, are urgently necessary. To the layman 
at least it seems evident that nursing is, more than most 
things, a “ national service”; that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to find any fair principle for distributing 
the cost not only of maintaining but training a nursing 
staff adequate to the country’s needs ; and that therefore 
the greater part of the cost, at least, of these reforms 
should be contributed by the Government. 

Grants of public money, however, imply public 
control ; and it seems certain that to reform the nursing 
profession would imply increased State supervision of 
the hospital system. A minority of the committee comes 
to what seems a logical and unavoidable conclusion by 
recommending that the establishment of the 96-hour 
fortnight be carried out by legislation ; indeed, though 
reform may have to be gradual and flexible, there 
seems no other way of creating uniformity of hours 
in any reasonable future. This increasing measure of 
State control should, however, be accepted as an ad- 
vantage. Nursing services are not the only function 
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of the hospital system that needs reform ; they form an trial society. If the Government undertakes the 
integral part of a problem that becomes increasingly responsibility of reforming the part, it will establish , 
pressing as the voluntary system shows itself less and position from which it can, without revolutionay 
less capable of satisfying the demands of modern indus- change, proceed to reform the whole. ; 
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among almost all classes appears to be deep apprehension ¢2S07S of health and later for reasons of discretion. He his I 
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Current jokes are often a good index to current thought. 
Here are two from Munich: 
“ What’s the difference between Germany and Russia? ” 
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IS CHAMBERLAIN RIGHT? 





By DR. HERMANN RAUSCHNING * 


HE most popular man in Germany today is neither 

Hitler nor Mussolini, but the British Prime Minister, 
leville Chamberlain. Few things astonish the observant 
isitor to Germany more than the enormous change in 
eneral feeling which has taken place since last September. 
Regularly now there is discussion in the streets and in 
ny public place of what hitherto was hardly whispered 
behind four walls. Mistrust, indignation, open opposition 
even if at first only in words—represent the attitude of the 
erman people of all classes. How has such a change been 
possible? 
Many things have undoubtedly contributed—economic 
jifficulties, over-work, and the constant and disturbing 
nbsence of freedom. But the essential contribution to this 
hange has been the British Prime Minister’s. It is a fact 
f immeasurable significance that the German people were 
startled into awareness at Munich of the abyss before them. 
e mists of propaganda disappeared. Germany was not 
acing a hostile world that wished to destroy her. Only one 
nerson wanted war—the German Fiihrer. And he still 
wanted war even when his essential demands had been 
sured. Only this old and respected man, against every law 
pf probability, succeeded in averting war. Already, in the 
diminishing labour returns, despite increased hours, it is 
emonstrated that the worker fears that he serves with every 
ammer-stroke and spade-thrust the inevitable war. 












Few in Germany believe that the Munich Pact was due 
o the unpreparedness of England and France. The general 
sstimate of the strength of Germany’s defence is also quite 
fifferent from that which is officially proclaimed. Compari- 
sons are made (with memories of the world war still vivid) 
between the limited supplementary resources of Germany 
pnd the inexhaustibility of the west, with America behind 
t; as well as between a people driven on, undernourished, 
pver-worked as they are, to constant emotional crises, with 
o share in plans for recovery and might, and a people sound 
n nerve, sober, deliberate, freely deciding, to defend them- 
elves and their freedom. The German people knew 

allibly that they could not win a war. The fundamental 
eason for Chamberlain’s popularity in Germany is that he 
verted general collapse. 


One thing is also clear to the German people—the differ- 
ence between the people and the régime. It feels that pro- 
ection is due not to the régime that passes but to the people 
who endure, and has clearly noted the distinction made in 
he Prime Minister’s speech. It is astonishing how quickly 
pnd accurately these things become known in Germany in 
spite of censorship. Praise these gigantic efforts in the 
service of a new imperialism, this renewal of “the Great 
lusion”? Is it not the task of a real Leader of a Nation to 
aise the standard of living, to give prosperity and certainty? 
And then straight into the midst of the ecstatic mass-hysteria 
steps a simple man who exercises a true authority, without 
¢ need for mass-suggestion, but profoundly responsive to 
he anxiety of the people. 


Chamberlain’s policy, seen in this light, has had a pro- 
ound effect. Not only has it successfully preserved the 
peace, but has shown the dictators that the ground on which 
heir future must rest is unsure. But can they see the reality 
BS itis? Can they turn back from the path they have once 
hosen? That is the cardinal question of our future; and 
be must be clear about it, for here the limits of efficacy 


*Dr. Rauschning, who joined the Nazi Party several years before 
err Hitler became Chancellor, was President of the Danzig Senate 
0m 1932 to 1934. He then left the party in disillusionment. He 
S the author of severai works on current politics, notably Die 
evolution des Nihilismus, which is being widely read on the 
Ontinent, 








of Chamberlain’s policy become apparent. Everyone who is 
acquainted at close range with these revolutionary systems for 
a reversal of the world knows that no power on earth can 
bring them to moderation and maturity. They obey the 
law of persistent radicalisation. As the leading paper of the 
Nazi élite, the Schwarze Korps, said recently, the radicals of 
today will be the moderates of tomorrow. 


There is therefore still another aspect of the 
efficacy of the Munich agreement in Germany: and that 
is the way in which it has shaken all those “ doubting 
patriots” who have long seen that it is a “ Revolution des 
Nihilismus ”—a revolution of total rejection—that is taking 
place, that for a long time has ceased to be a national rising, 
a regulated movement. These German circles see in the 
withdrawal of the democracies the tragic prolongation of an 
unendurable fate. They believe they know that the war 
would not have broken out, or that at any rate that it must 
soon have broken down. These circles, who certainly did 
not want the fall of the German régime brought about 
from outside, struggled against the thought that as a 
result of external events it could be supported. Here, it 
was insisted, a firm No, a decisive resistance, could have 
brought the moment of release that would have led to a 
healthier Germany. 


Nobody in Germany thinks that a great nation like the 
British could deliberately abdicate. But it could through 
terrible error tie its own hands. The political leaders of the 
Reich think otherwise. Already they take this voluntary de- 
cline of England for granted. It would, in their opinion, be 
possible, sooner or later, to draw England on to the side of 
the dynamic powers, to weaken France so that she no longer 
counted in power politics, and finally to divide up the 
empires of both. For, argue the leaders, England is no 
longer capable of conducting a war without losing her 
empire. Moreover, the United States would not wage a war 
in Europe again. 

This conditions the attitude of the Fiihrer to the western 
colonial Powers. What Munich should have hindered the 
Pact may have strengthened: the will to external risk and 
war. But there is still something that emerges dark and 
disturbing out of a policy that makes pacts with National 
Socialism. I am convinced that any Briton who is asked 
which England could bear most lightly—the loss of Gibraltar 
or the independence and incorruptibility of English justice, 
could give only one answer. But in Germany also, outside 
the political rulers, people think the same: we can easily 
tolerate that this or that German-speaking land is not joined 
to us. But that our judges should no longer pronounce 
justice ; that there should be in fact no more justice, nor 
freedom, honour, humanity and well-being, that we cannot 
tolerate. 

But is it the case that a great people, whose life runs in 
the sure paths of justice and of Christian morality, is sharing 
in the guilt of supporting a régime that strengthens its 
personal rule by the most terrible means? There are limits 
to such a Realpolitik. Not to have held fast to them was the 
fault of our German conservative middle-class circles. The 
question must arise how was it possible that men of honour 
who possessed the instruments of power to intervene in time 
could tolerate what happened and still happens. There are 
unwritten laws of which the Greeks knew, whose validity the 
people should never question. They are more important 
than the written and customary laws and rules of political 
life and in any conflict there can be only one outcome. What 
does it mean not to interfere in the inner affairs of another 
people? Does it mean to close the eyes before the fact of a 
terrible and deadly crisis which today threatens the moral 
basis of the whole world? We all want peace, but is what 
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we have today not merely an external peace under whose 
cover a dangerous “ psychological war” is being waged all 
the more destructively since men wish to close their eyes to 
it? What gives the illusion of peace today is the terrible 
war which the world has seen. 

Nobody can say today whether the policy of the Prime 
Minister, seen in this connexion, was right. It is not the 
business of a guest of this great country to judge. Nor do I 
mean that the Munich agreement and the subsequent policy 
betrayed ignorance of the real character of the present 





régime. Some sentences, also out of the Birmingham y, 
will be well understood in Germany in the circles copcm 
Every policy carries its risk. Chamberlain’s policy, 
its very grave risks. But if it secures peace without sacri: 
freedom and the Christian principles of our 
something great and unparalleled has been achieved, 5 
recognise the limits of this policy, it is because in onde 
avoid a crisis abroad, it is exposed to that danger of; » 
lutionary crisis at home which is the fate of all who, 
pacts with nihilism. 


THE FUTURE OF THE EMPIRE: V. CO-ORDINATION 


By ERNEST BEVIN 


[Mr. Bevin is General Secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ Union. 


of this series will be by Professor 


MPIRES, as we have known them, must become a thing 

of the past. Nor can the mere transfer of territory 

from one Sovereign State to another solve any of the 

problems of the modern world. But the conception which 

lies behind the Commonwealth idea which is the antithesis 

of domination, is of such tremendous value to the world that 

all of us should concern ourselves in evolving the best method 
to bring it to full fruition. 

That there are great divergencies it is impossible to deny. 
Canada is striving for national unity. This may be described 
by some as “ bitten by nationalism,” but that should not pre- 
vent us taking proper steps to ensure that, whilst she obtains 
her objective internally, Canada is maintained within the 
Commonwealth of Nations. South Africa has her vexed 
problem of racialism—a legacy of past conflicts—and the 
colour problem, as well as territorial desires. Equally, it 
must be remembered that she is a vital factor in the trade 
routes of this country. In New Zealand and Australia the 
divergencies appear to be more economic than national or 
racial. 

The pioneers of those countries commenced a trend 
towards collective effort, which is now being worked out in 
the socialisation of many enterprises and services, and in the 
raising of labour standards far above the ideas which have 
permeated home policy. It is well to remember that this 
policy is one of continuity which has been in the process of 
development for many years, and nothing can be more in- 
jurious to the maintenance of the Commonwealth than lack 
of understanding, as depicted in the resolution recently 
passed by the Federation of British Industries when New 
Zealand found it necessary to regulate her exchanges. 

Population is an imperative necessity in both these 
Dominions both for defence purposes and with a view to 
obtaining a balanced economy, without which neither 
Dominion can achieve its objective. Primary production has 
been so mechanised during the last few decades that the 
possibilities of man-power absorption have been consider- 
ably reduced, whilst the power of this country to absorb the 
primary products of the world, which have increased so 
tremendously, is also limited. This makes it imperative that 
the old conception of Imperialism, with its tribute to a 
mother-country, should give way to a balanced economy, to 
be run on a basis which will maintain the standards of living 
that these new countries have built up—though even then 
there is bound to be a surplus of primary products to export, 
a market for which will have to be found in raising the 
standards of nutrition all over the world. 

It becomes a question, therefore, of how and by what 
machinery this Commonwealth idea and purpose can be 
developed. If Europe was a Commonwealth, with a unified 
economy, how much better it would be for the world. It is 
essential that every step should be taken to prevent this 
collective body of individual British Sovereign States from 
drifting into disruption. It is true that at the present moment 





The sixth and last article 
Noel Hall, on “ Liberalising Ottawa} 


with the dangers confronting the world, the need for defey 
may be uniting us, but one has to look beyond the prey 
stage. 

In the first place I regard the Imperial Conference met 
with all its secrecy, as out of date; it savours too much 
Imperialism and of the old colonial outlook. Equal; 
Federation with a Central Empire control and govern 
would be impossible. Is there an alternative? 

I urge that an Assembly of the British Commonweal} 
created, and that the relationships between these indepeniy 
States and ourselves should rest upon the conclusions worly 
out by that Assembly. This would be far more satisfac 
than the present improvised methods. The Assembly shu 
be constituted from the principal parties of each Stat, 
that its conclusions would represent a continuity both; 
internal and external affairs and would not be subject tot 
upsets caused by political changes in either one or other 
the equal States, as might otherwise be the case. Preside 
Roosevelt set a good example in this respect in the Uni 
States delegation to the recent Lima Conference, by secuti 
that both parties were represented. 

What are the problems which would face such : 
Assembly? Defence is very vital. I doubt whether the 
minions or the electorate at home realise the tremende 
responsibility which rests upon Great Britain for defend 
the whole of the territories comprising the British Emp 
irrespective of the causes of the conflict which may ats 
There is a growing feeling in the Dominions that the oblig 
tion of defence should rest upon the whole British Comme 
wealth, that its peoples should know and understand wh 
reciprocal arrangements and commitments they are cal 
upon to enter into, and that the old vague method of dealaf 
with these important questions should be abolished. 

Such an Assembly could arrive at declarations which woul 
make known to the world what are the aims and purposest 
this Commonwealth, such as: 

A determination to maintain the right of self-governme 
and to join in its extension wherever possible. 

The maintenance of democratic institutions. 

The promotion of the human rights of labour. 

A common determination to construct an economic systé 
which would contribute universally to the raising of 4 
standard of life. 

A demonstration to the world that it does not intend! 
follow a narrow exclusive policy either in defence, trade 4 
the distribution of the world population. 

The establishment of a position which would be tail 
mount to a nucleus for the establishment of a World Ord 
and examine the changes which would be necessary to? 
end. 


A contribution to the solution of those problems which # 


preventing universal partnership within the Commonweili 
e.g., Eire. 
solution of the one outstanding problem which hinders 


























The Assembly could no doubt promote % 
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co-operation of that country within this Commonwealth of 
democratic States, namely, the boundary. 

It could arrive at conclusions with a view to solving the 
India problem. E he safety of the realm is extremely im- 
portant and the Indian people are very conscious of this. 
Partnership with a League of States of this character would 
materialiy assist in a final solution of this difficulty. 
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The question of the control of the Dominions’ own con- 
stitutions could also be dealt with. So could the problem of 
Sovereignty and whether it should be restricted or abolished 
in the interests of a wider World Order. 


A common contribution could be made towards the 
development of the Colonial Empire both in relation to 
defence, trade, and the recognition of equality. 

These and other internal problems could be dealt with 
by such an Assembly, principles formulated, and general 
icle directions given from time to time which would assist the 
Executives of the various States to arrive at conclusions 
which, with the common consent of the peoples concerned, 
could be given full effect. 

Such an Assembly could also consider what contribution it 
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I efey 
C presa 


could make towards general world appeasement. For 
a ‘4 example, it would be well worth while the Assembly con- 
su, sidering whether the trade basis of the British Empire, known 


vernng 


wealth j 
Cpencey 


S work EFEATISM, like “ defeatist,’ first appeared as an 


sta English word in a great newspaper in June, 1918. 
y show’ The O.E.D. defines it as “ conduct tending to bring about 
Stat, acceptance of defeat, especially by action on civilian 
both opinion.” Sir Norman Angeil couples it with pacifism ; Mr. 
ct tM =. L. Graves regards it as the antithesis of foolish optimism. 
a Galsworthy hints that to acknowledge that human nature 
"resi © has its limitation may be defeatism. 
> Uni It is an old weakness of ours. Pepys notes (Nov. 28th, 
Secu §©1666) the belief of a friend that “the true English valour 
we talk of is almost spent,” and that we should be beaten 
uch at sea next year by the Dutch. Two days later he met a 


the friend “looking for a little house for his family, his wife 


nend@™ being much frightened with the discourses of troubles.” 
efendag “This,” says Pepys, “is now the general apprehension of 
En all people; my own fears are also great.” Such utterances 
Ay am can be paralieled at every crisis in cur history. 
> obli Cassandra was not a defeatist: her trouble was nox that 
ommigs she prophesied evil but that she was not heeded. One 
nd wi of the curses of modern controversy is that no distinction 
¢ cM =6is drawn between advocacy and exposition. To explain 
‘dedi’ anything is to incur the accusation of advocating it. To 
draw attention to impending perils is to be abused as an 
h wou alarmist till it is too late and then called defeatist. 
poses Defeatists today are of four kinds. First come Pacifists, 
pur sang, who reject the Common Law obligation to wear 
rm weapons and serve in the wars (avma portare et justa bella 
administrare. Article 36), or even indirectly to assist in 
the conduct of a war. Pacifism is almost unknown among 
Catholics and in Catholic countries: it is a by-product of 
‘syst the Protestant reformation, but is also held on “ ethical ” 
of tM grounds by some non-Christians in English-speaking 
countries (refusal to kill is a principle of personal conduct 
tend Wf of the Society of Friends, but is held passively rather than 
rade actively), 
Between 1914 and 1918 British pacifists (conscientious 
tal = objectors) numbered some 16,000 in all, of whom some 1,200 
Orit went to prison sooner than perform any sort of military 
to UAE or substitute service. In New Zealand their names were 


officially published—to the number of two thousand. There 
ich #§ were less than a thousand in Canada; in America 4,000, 
one-tenth as many pro rata as in Britain. There may be 
twice as many today. The second category are persons 













as Ottawa, could be used as a means of broadening the 
Commonwealth basis. The Sterling Group might be invited 
in the first instance, an invitation being extended equally 
to other countries to come within its trading orbit, ‘provided 
they were willing to put away war as an instrument of 
policy and so contribute to the removal of the fears now 
dominating the world, thus creating an economic attraction 
for the development of a wider area of Commonwealth co- 
operation and adhesion instead of the present clamour for 
colonies. 

Lastly, such an Assembly, discussing the problems affecting 
one-third of the world’s population in relation both to their 
internal and external affairs, and having due regard to the 
responsibility to the voteless millions within it, would be a 
great source of education and spread of knowledge to the 
electorates of all the States. It would assist in creating a 
universal understanding of each other’s problems and would 
make a tremendous contribution towards the removal of 
world fears and division, and bring back the League idea of 
collective effort and responsibility. 

It would be a tragedy if, having carried the Empire forward 
into the first stages of Commonwealth organisation, we in 
this generation failed to take the next step to develop it into 
a great Assembly of Sovereign States, keeping in mind a still 
greater conception, that of World Order. 


WHO ARE THE DEFEATISTS ? 


By SIR ARNOLD WILSON, M.P. 


oppressed by their own helplessness in an emergency, not 
on grounds of infirmity but because they have never 
acquired any skill which would be of use in an emergency. 
They are men. who have never learned the elements of any 
military art, being “ too busy,” whose physical fitness is low, 
and who have no contacts with the rank and file who would 
carry the main burden and only require leaders worthy 
of them. 

They are few in number: they are proud of being 
“intellectual.” They are happy, as William Cowper put 
it, in “ forecasting the future of uncertain evils.” They are 
the first to say what should have been done. They seem 
commoner in Universities and the B.B.C. than elsewhere, 
perhaps only because there is more scope there for talking 
than in commercial or industrial life. 

My third category are, in truth, pathological cases. La 
vie vaut-tl la peine d’étre vécu? C'est une question de foie! 
—it depends on the liver. They feel more hopeful after a 
good dinner and a few glasses of wine. The greater their 
worldly goods the greater their fears. The less they know, 
the more certain they are that those in authority are blind 
and deaf to what the papers say. Invalids are very seldom 
to be found in this galley: some of the bravest and most 
indomitable optimists I know are seldom free from physical 
pain or consciousness of infirmity. Lastly I place the largest 
category whose malady was known to our forefathers as 
accidie—sloth or torpor, and was classified as the fourth 
of the seven deadly sins. They will do nothing voluntarily: 
they regard public spirit in others with cynicism. They 
“cannot be bothered.” They are of all ages and either 
sex. We all qualify sometimes for membership of this body. 
They are unaffected by posters and printed appeals; they 
do not attend public meetings: they are deaf to wireless 
appeals. They do not answer letters. They are the central 
probiem of government in every country. They say in a 
hundred different ways—“ we'll go when we’re fetched ”; 
“it’s up to the Government”; “I’m no hero.” They often 
combine these qualities of mind with strong political con- 
victions: they love to talk of “ bull-dog breeds” and “no 
surrender.” Their influence is considerable, for the argu- 
ments against any given course of personal action are always 
attractive. Whether or not compulsion in any particular 
Potentially 


matter is necessary depends on their numbers. 
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they are good citizens but prefer to be carried by their 
active friends as far as possible. 

So much for the defeatists. Their tenets seem to me to 
lie at two extremes. Some, with H. F. Lyte, regard change 
as synonymous with decay and, like Spenser’s sheplierd, 
watch the world wend its allotted course, from good to bad, 
from bad to worse, convinced that nothing that they, or 
anyone else can do can save us from ruin at the hands 
of enemies abroad or traitors at home. Philip of Spain, 
Van Tromp, Bonaparte, Russia, Louis Napoleon, Kaiser 
Wilhelm, the U.S.S.R., the Japanese, Signor Mussolini, 
and now Herr Hitler, with the Papacy, the Jews, the Free- 
masons and International Fascists, Financiers and Com- 
munists have been or are to them horrific spectres, in suc- 
cessive centuries, leading to outbursts of cruelty and hysteria, 
the children of fear. Soldiers and sailors, in my ex- 
perience, are not a prey to such emotions, and regard 
with aversion those who use their pens to preach hatred 
and instil contempt. “Hell knows no fury like a terrified 
civilian”—To defeatists of this complexion, and they are 
not numerous, the war is lost before it is begun. 

At the other extreme lie those who preach “no com- 
promise.” They hold sincerely that the British Empire, 
as it is at any given moment is an organism so delicately 
balanced that whilst it may safely expand it cannot give 
ground in any direction without disintegration. “Once we 
give way anywhere, there will be no end to further demands: 
we must draw the line somewhere; the only safe place to 
draw it is at November 11th, 1918.” 


SHOULD STATES 


By DR. EDW 


LETTER appeared in The Times on January 30th, 

signed by the Bishop of Chelmsford, the Master of 
Balliol, and two others, which raises a question of some prac- 
tical importance at the present time. A confusion of thought 
about it is, I believe, doing a good deal of actual harm at 
this moment of national decision. The purport of the letter 
is to urge that we should supply help to the Spanish Republi- 
can Government to countervail the help being supplied by 
Italy and Germany to General Franco. The writers differ 
indeed in one respect from Mr. Attlee, who, in his letter 
to Mr. Chamberlain, professed himself unable to under- 
stand why Mr. Chamberlain supposed that our sending help 
to the Republic would be likely to lead to a general war. 
It is hardly credible that Mr. Attlee is really as slow of 
understanding as he would make himself out. The signa- 
tories of the letter in The Times do see the possibility of 
help given to the Republic leading to a general war; they 
only demur to the Prime Minister’s estimate of its proba- 
bility. But they maintain that, even if we knew that there 
was extreme likelihood of a general war resulting we ought 
still to give the help. The men of Britain fight, if need 
were, to defend their own country, and to defend France, as 
being part of their own defence, but this would be a 
“purely selfish end.” To give help to Spain, we are to 
understand, would be an unselfish action. “ Selfishness is 
not only morally wrong, it is also generally short-sighted.” 

It is to me astonishing that a philosopher of Dr. Lindsay’s 
eminence could have put his hand to such a statement in 
this connexion. For a human individual to sacrifice his own 
interests to those of his neighbour, to go, not by the law of 
justice, but by the law of love, is wholly admirable. But 
for the Government of a State to sacrifice the interests of 
the people of that State to the interests of another people is 
definitely wrong. This is not because the ethics of private life 
have no applicability to the dealings of nations with each other 
—the poisonous doctrine of some publicists. It is because 
the analogue in private life to the dealing of States with each 
other is not the conduct of single individuals acting for 
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Act, the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, the Anglo-Italian T, pny peace 
the absorption of Austria, the Czecho-Slovak settlemey, each oth 
the victory of General Franco, to mention only a few items, gional affair 









the past twenty years, are examples of changes which indy 
tably mark decay. In each case they have declared ty 
they would concede nothing to force: in each case 

have in practice paid little regard to argument or persuaiq 
not backed by force or threat of force. They are defeatig 
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because at heart they know that whatever is living is 4 MMurity” in 
ject to change; that Britain’s responsibilities are far grea ™™mNations W 
now than in 1914 and greater perhaps than we can qj jm the part | 
charge with credit to ourselves. Not confidence but jg fi the othe! 
of confidence makes them believe that the forces again: ide the ni 
us will not rest until they have despoiled us of all we hqjj™o wat fo 
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dear and that the only possible way to make territorij 
changes is by putting the balance of forces to the test jy 
a New War. They can imagine no change of opinin 
abroad; they can visualise no peaceful compromise. Th 
settlement of 1919 was in favour of the Allies: that ¢ 




















1939 must necessarily in some respects be in favour ¢fMpatories Ss: 
the new group of Central Powers, if it is to be permanen, MM generally 
To the defeatist mind this spells defeat. To me it spe fie that th 
common sense, and hope and confidence. History, as | Mt secure t 
read it, shows that Britain in the past, in ceding, for exampk, fight consc 
Mauritius, the Balearic Islands, Tangier and the Ionia Melfish. I 
Islands, Corsica and a score of other spoils of war earned fide out for 
a reputation for generosity and gained strength. I belie MM Britain tc 
we shall do so again. r. Only 

roughly v 
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BE UNSELFISH ? 












themselves, but the conduct of trustees. It is admirable 
for an individual to give away his money for philanthropic 
purposes; but it is not admirable for a trustee to give awa 
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the money of his ward. Not that a trustee should bk @ "P¢ ° 
indifferent to the rights of others beside his ward. kg" ay 
would be wrong for a trustee to seek to gain for his ward je that | 
more than his ward was entitled to in strict justice. (Qh rears g | 
the other hand, it would be wrong for him not to stand acu 
out for all that his ward was entitled to in strict justice ow 0 
to be benevolent to others at his ward’s expense. In hi avInSkY 
dealings with others, on behalf of his ward, he goes by suggest 
the law of justice, not by the law of self-sacrificing love. —— 

The action of States is the action of ie Government t discen 
of those States, and Governments are in the position dj" C° 
trustees. They are there to secure the interests of th h jugglin 
people they serve, and it would not be admirable, it would wes, 
be a gross breach of trust, if they were “ unselfish ” in th B°"Y wide 
sense required by the Bishop of Chelmsford and the Mast FF this ob 
of Balliol, if they spent the blood and treasure of their om ff" Ur @ 
people in a cause from which their own people did ou 8” oe 
derive an adequate profit. Analogously to trustees it Pt ai 
private life, the Governments of States should respect the §P'' Dow 
rights of other States, and not seek to gain more for their "5°. 
own people than is just; but they are bound also not 10 Rett anc 
give away anything which their own people may in justice JB “26er 
claim. wheaad 

The signatories of the letter evidently do not feel it enough BPosens ; 
to urge that for Britain to help the Spanish Republic would claims 
be “unselfish.” Although they wave aside “ strategic #Fay mu: 
considerations,” as something with which they are no jy corner 
directly concerned, they do not do so till after the Daily 
have devoted a paragraph to strategical consideration, Maton 
arguing that to help Spain would be to  secuft ndon, 
a much more favourable position for Britain, should ed at 
war come. To help Spain would then not be an unselfish - 1S 
action, but an action of intelligent self-regard. Later 00 JH “°F CO 
they contrast with “a policy of armaments for self-defence : 





a policy of going to war “for the support of law and 
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national morality.” Now it is enormously to the interest 
any peace-loving nation that a system of law and respect 
each _other’s rights should be established in inter- 
‘onal affairs. Supposing by any action of our Government 
a system would be established or maintained, that 
on would not be an “unselfish” one, but one just 
celf-regarding as when Britain formed alliances with 
nce and Russia in 1914 and engaged in war to deliver 
sium. Supposing we had a system of “collective 
rity » in being, such as we once hoped that the League 
Nations would ensure, it would not be “ unselfishness , 
the part of any member of the League to maintain it. 
the other hand, supposing the Government of Britain 
je the nation plunge, like a chivalrous knight-errant, 
, war for some nation suffering wrong in another 
of the world, when there was small likelihood of 
doing so bringing about a system of law and international 
ality in the world, such “ unselfishness” would be 


minal. 


















tha ere is really an inner self-contradiction when the 
our Mmmatories say, “ Selfishness is not only morally wrong, it 
nanen, generally short-sighted.” For “short-sighted” means 
t spe fie that the policy called “ unselfish” would in the end 


t secure the interests of the nation. If so, a Government 


lengths the confusion of thought in this matter has run 
in certain circles. A friend of mine was told the other 
day by a Labour politician that, though he was ready 
to support a war waged by Britain for Czecho-Slovakia, 
he was not ready to support a war waged by Britain to 
defend its own territory. If it is true that the system 
of government obtaining in what are called the “ western 
democracies” is greatly preferable to the system of the 
totalitarian States, one would have supposed it a good action 
on the part of the British Government to keep this area, at 
any rate, within which the better government prevails, 
intact. But apparently the ethical principle which, from 
this point of view, holds good is that while for other nations, 
Chinese or Czechs or Spaniards or Ethiopians, it is a fine 
thing to fight in self-defence, there is one nation to whom 
this does not apply; for Britain to fight in self-defence is 
culpable selfishness. 

Might a Government not conscientiously sacrifice the 
interests of its own people for some other people, if it 
had first ascertained that its own people desired the sacrifice? 
It would, I think, be enormously difficult for a Government 
to be sure of this—to be sure that, if there was some wave 
of generous emotion which made the people cry out for an 
action by which its own interests were sacrificed, the full 
implications and consequences of the action were realised, 
and whether, if they were realised, the people as a whole 
would still be willing to consummate the sacrifice. Yet 
unless the Government could be sure of this, it would have 
no right to take such action as would bring those conse- 
quences upon the people whose welfare it was the Govern- 
ment’s primary duty to secure. 


MUSIC AND DEMOCRACY 


campk [ht conscientiously follow it, but it would not be 
Toni fMiselfish. I think myself that there is a good case to be 
eamne{ fade out for the contention that it would serve the interests 
belie MM Britain to help the Spanish Republic, even if it means 
r, Only the case is weakened by its being put on a 
oughly wrong ground, when to help Spain is represented 
a matter of unselfishness. It is odd to what extravagant 
nirable 
hropic x a ; P 
. away fa FEW years ago critics still indulged in a prophetic 
Id be ‘YPC of article entitled “ Art and the Future.” With 
4, j gptoe excitement over what was coming next, the reader 
- ward (amt that one ism was about to replace another, and by 


Qn (ociating himself with whatever happened to be the latest 
ta nice tribute was paid to his snobbery ; for the artistic 


be ettante of the early post-War years—the worshipper of 
In his @e2vinsky and Picasso—was nothing if not a snob. I am 
es by (ae Suggesting that he was not genuine—exclusiveness does 
Jove fat Necessarily imply sham ; on the contrary, he was at his 
mens Bt discerning and sensitive, at his worst, precious and 
on of Mecouscious. But he was not a fake, as those who saw 
if the (ae Juggling with fashionable slogans of the day imagined 
would 4S: What especially distinguished him was his distrust 
'n the Me22Y Wide appeal of the object of his passion. No sooner 
faster We this object caught the fancy of men of commoner clay 
+ own @e" Our aesthete scuttled off in search of a more remote 
4 no (Pty tower from which he could again peep down in con- 
5 jy Mert on the hordes attempting to keep pace with him. 
“t the Put now the game is up—the game known as épater le 
their @"seois. The good-hearted burgher (alias the radio- 
jot to MeNer and Promenader) finds his rewards too scanty. It is 
ustice @ Xaggeration to say that the type of person who, twenty 
t's ago, missed not a note of the cacophonies of Berners, 
ough @ssens and Poulenc is today hardly aware that music 
vould ##! claims to be a living art. Performances of contem- 
egical Mary Music on the radio are relegated to some out-of-the- 


not #Y Corner of the programme. And last year the critic of 
they # Daily Telegraph, which sponsored the festival of the 
emational Society for Contemporary Music held in 
don, warned his readers that the music usually per- 
ed at these festivals is “not exactly pleasurable.” 
his is a world which has lost most of the uses it once 
} i for contemporary composers,” he felt bound to explain. 
nce” #F ask whether the International Festival has brought to 
and #' an immortal masterpiece, or even one calculated to 


By EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


fascinate the world in general, is beside the point. The 
immortal masterpiece and the general favourite are not 
characteristic of contemporary production.” 

It is now forty years since Debussy proclaimed that 
Wagner “was a beautiful sunset mistaken for a dawn.” 
That is true of Wagner, it has proved true of Debussy too, 
and even truer of his followers. Gradually they are all 
receding into history and when the revolutions of the twen- 
tieth century have gone by, the historian of our music will 
probably record something like this: 

“At the beginning of the century the growing democrati- 
sation of music was much encouraged by the advent of the 
gramophone and other mechanical means of reproduction 
with the result that composers tended to write in an idiom 
wholly intelligible only to the initiate, like the language of 
the mediaeval chansons of chivalric love. Democracy, which 
in Rousseau and Beethoven had so nobly championed free- 
dom of artistic expression, was about to bring art to the 
brink of impotence. Indeed, the music of democracy, though 
it flourished for over a century, contained in itself the seeds 
of its destruction; for eventually the composer was faced 
either with addressing an ever-growing public and conse- 
quently lowering his standards of sensibility, or with culti- 
vating this sensibility for his own delectation. On the one 
hand, he was in danger of being removed from the pedestal 
which Romanticism had so temptingly offered him; on the 
other, of occupying the pedestal unnoticed. 

“The one type produced the music of the films and 
other popular forms—music which came to be overheard 
rather than heard; the other, the cultivated music which 
appealed to a smaller and smaller band of devotees, them- 
selves students of composition, critics and connoisseurs. It 
was an age productive of magnificent orchestras, instrumen- 
talists and singers, but which was unable to find any con- 
vincing individual expression. Bluntly, the question was 
asked whether the whole machinery of the concert world 
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was to serve a living art, or whether it was merely to enable 
the functioning of a musical museum. Year by year the new 
works maintained in the concert programme became fewer 
and fewer, and the weekly columns of the music critics were 
devoted, not to discussions of’ day-to-day problems, but to 
matters of historical research. 

“So long as an interchange of ideas was maintained 
between the countries of Europe,” the historian might con- 
tinue “the flames of romantic music reached far into the 
twentieth century. Then came a series of social revolutions 
as a result of which the pursuit of music for its own sake 
was frowned upon. Frontiers were barred and_ bolted 
against each other, and artistic intercourse between Western 
and Eastern Europe became more and more difficult ; in 
Russia composers concerned themselves with propaganda ; 
in England and France they tended to desert the concert-hall 
for the cinema. Everywhere the cultivation of music for 
an élite received less. support, until in Germany the old 
romantic music was dealt its death-blow.” 

Here a strange chapter in the history of music will be 
written, based on a series of amazing documents published 
in the Third Reich. “ It is clear,” says Peter Raabe, in his 
authoritative Musik im III Reich, “ that culture is not less 
important than the supply of potatoes or the cleaning of 
streets.” Not a whit less important!—though Raabe and 
Bismarck would certainly not have agreed on what was meant 
by “culture.” Speaking of a performance of Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion, at a meeting of the “ Strength Through 
Joy ” movement, Raabe notes significantly that “ most of the 


NEWS IN 


By JOHN 


O anyone crossing the Atlantic, in either direction, the 
only thing more astonishing than the quantity and 
quality of news which America is absorbing today from 
Engiand and the Continent is the paucity of news from 
America to be found in our own Press. As is shown by, for 
instance, Mr. Winston Churciill’s broadcast to the United 
States, Mr. Eden’s visit and speeches and the announcement 
that Their Majesties have accepted the President’s 
invitation for this coming June, the authorities have 
recently become sharply aware of that long-negiected 
factor in world—and not least European—politics, Anglo- 
American goodwill: and the Trade Agreement has indeed 
given tangible form to what the Americans call “ good 
neighbour policy.” 

A little forethought, however, a little more consciousness 
of what the average American feels, might surely have set 
the good work under way earlier. As it is, our overtures 
inevitably look less like the friendly extending of a firm 
hand across the ever-narrowing Atlantic than the feverish 
waving of a man with his back to the wall To take only 
one example: a very cursory acquaintance with average 
American opinion, as ventilated for instance in Middle 
Western newspapers, might have been expected to open the 
eyes of even an insolvent Government (which ours is not) 
to the psychological importance of our virtually repudiated 
debt. Most of America is now realist enough to see that 
some revision will ultimately have to be made in the repay- 
ment of that debt: but it would be hard, I believe, to ex- 
aggerate the moral asset to our position in American eyes of 
even a token payment, as a sign of goodwill and good in- 
tention. Americans, contrary to the general idea here, like 
the English. They like England, and would like to like her 
more, if only, as they themselves put it, it wasn’t made so 
goddamned hard for them. If we English knew a little 
more about America, we might, all of us, get some idea of 
the way Americans feel. It would enable us to make our- 
selves better understood in return,.and incidentally it would 
warm our chilly and uneasy hearts. 








listeners were baffled, bored and had a feeling of hg 
of place”; from which one might gather that , 
type of music is encouraged. The Ministry of Pry, 
is not so easily satisfied. In his drive against yy) 
Germans call kitsch—art of questionable taste, by 
alluring to the general public—Raabe urges that “q, 
revues and other spectacles which the public pag, 
enjoy should not be presented.” What, then, rem 
musical Germany? The folk-song movement, which | 
origin in the old fugendbewegung of pre-Hitler days, 
Hindemith, now taboo in Germany, did much to qm 
Folk songs, propagated by a section of the Reich 
Chamber, are sung at all party gatherings and those 
are generally aggressive and militant in character. 
children leaving school are heard to sing: 

“* Bauer las das Saen 

Bald wachsen rote Blumen ; 


Bauer lass das Pflugen 
Wir pfliigen mit dem Schwert.” 


‘*(Peasant stop thy sowing 
Red flowers soon will be growing 
Peasant leave thy furrow 
Our tool shall be the sword.) ” 

What the ultimate result of this State-control ¢ 
will be no one can foresee. “ Art as liberal democray 
ceives it,” Dr. Goebbels wrote to Furtwiangler in; 
“should no longer exist.” And he adds in all gj 
“Our Art should not only be good, but should alg; 
some fighting quality.” If only there were some 
idealism worth fighting for... . 


AMERICA 


It would also make us envious, in one respect att 
and this brings me to the other side of my origind g 
ment. For it would not, I imagine, be disputed by am 
who reads American newspapers that the U.S.A. is the 
remaining major country to enjoy free speech and a! 
Press. Articles in ‘these columns and elsewhere have 
cussed the degree to which the English daily Press is: 
servient to unofficial Government pressure, suggeil 
from powerful advertisers and other agents for supp 
veri, if not for suggestio falsi. It is, of cours2, obviowt 
American newspapers also have their own policies 
other coloured spectacles, by which their editors are gui 
But the fact remains that the American newspapermal, 
pre-eminently the American foreign correspoadent, is tt 
responsible for a disproportionately large share | 
straight news printed anywhere in the world. The nam 
a dozen English foreign correspondents of the highest 
prise and repute spring readily to mind. They are int 
every bit a match for their American rivals: but how ™ 
space do they get ? There are honourable exceptioas al 
the daily papers in London, and more in the provintt, 
the general practice of cutting the foreign despatches t0! 
bone or editing them to cotton wool: and even i! 
most subservient organs flashes sometimes indicate } 
though editors may be weak-kneed reportage is not é 
But if a member of the English public should wis 
remind himself of what real news-coverage means, he ™ 
buy a copy of say, the New York Times. 


Business took me to America in September of last fi 
and for three months—for the first time in a couple of 
—TI learned from one morning and one evening pape! 
New York more of what was going oa in Europe than! 
find out by reading every daily in London ; and without 
ing to read between the lines all the time, either. Dus 
the critical period of September and October there woul? 
two or three column despatches every single day—quite ® 
from news articles and leaders—from half a dozen key p™ 
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in Europe, written by foreign correspondents whose names 
evea an Eng'ishman knew well, giving. a full and dis- 
passionate acco. it of what was happening. The editorials 
of Times or Herald Tribune might interpret the news 
differently, as became their different points of view, but their 
readers had the facts before them, and in profusion, from 
which to form their own judgement 


I found my friends and acquaintances so far better 


- informed of the events of the spring and summer that their 


enquiries put me to constant shame. And this not only in 
New York, which is traditionally more alive to European 
affairs. Two years ago the local newspapers of the Middle 
West carried hardly any foreign news. In 1938, and right 
in the thick of the election at that, it was all over the front 
pages : end my wife reported an equal, and even more 
remarkable, degree of interest and well-informedness in a 
sleepy little cotton town in South Carolina. 


It is true that these results are not entirely due to the 
reading of newspapers. There is also that sprawling, 
immediate and picturesque giant, the radio. A great deal 
of nonsense is taiked in this country about the commercialism 
of American radio, with the implication that every sound it 
emits is bought, paid for and therefore biased. Whether 
Toscanini sponsored by a manufacturer is better or worse 
than a B.B.C. concert, is at the moment irrelevant: what is 
not generally appreciated here is the existence and charac- 
ter of the “ gooiwill” programmes put on by the American 
radio networks themselves. Chief among these is news, and 
the technique of its gathering and distribution is something 
which would open the eyes of the man who tunes in to the 
careful phrases of the regularly-timed B.B.C. bulletins. 


During the crisis, America lived with its radio on. As any 
news of urgent moment came into the broadcasting studio, 
whether from the agencies or from its own foreign corre- 
sponden‘s, it would be put in shape by the staff. Then— 
flash, and whatever programme was in progress would be 
cut off, the bulletin would be read out, comments added 
when necessary—and the regular programme resumed. 
The Columbia Broadcasting System is only one of the many 
American networks, though a large one; but it maintains 
the most elaborate and enterprising foreign news organisa- 
tion, with offices all over Europe. In critical times it is able, 
and constantly does, switch its entire listening public—say 
five million reczivers—on to a transatlantic telephone con- 
versation between its news editor in New York and its 
foreign correspondent or some local authority in Prague or 
Paris or Warsaw. America, in fact, will hear stop-press 
news from the very mouth of the man on the spot, 
within a few hours—sometimes minutes—of the actual 
happening. 


One final testimony to the enterprise of American radio 
may be cited, since I have found it generally unrealised here. 
After the invasion of Austria, the Columbia news staff realised 
that Czecho-Slovakia would be the next victim, and began 
to make arrangements for keeping America fully and 
prompily informed. They discovered that it was impossible 
to broadcast direct to America from Prague or anywhere 
else in the country, since all transmissions by high-powered 
short wave had to go by land lines through Germany. It 
was Obvious that the “ straddling ” of these land lines would 
be used for a complete censorship when the time came for 
the Nazis’ next move. The Columbia technicians, how- 
ever, proved more than a match for Dr. Goebbels—they 
approached the Prague Government for their co-operation 
in installing a transmitter of the necessary power. This 
was duly constructed ; with the result that in September and 
October Columbia were able to provide the whole Americaa 
public with a constant supply of up-to-the-minute, authori- 
lative and uncensored news. This sounds more like The 
Front Pace or Five Star Final than sober truth. But truth 
itis: and perhaps instructive: 





THE BURNT OFFERING 


By H. R. JUKES 


| is no secret that we have just removed. The transfer 

of one’s househo!d gods is one of those phenomena 
which it is rather difficult to hide, especially in a village. 
Our arrival was, I am convinced, the event of the local 
year ; taking precedence, as a matter of abiding interest, even 
over Farmer Wurzel’s four-pound potato. 


But I have always understood that there is a convention 
as to the period allowed before a new arrival need expect 
formal visits from the really nice people of the neighbour- 
hood, and I was therefore a little shocked when, on our 
second afternoon, I observed from the second best bedroom 
window a large and very stately limousine draw up at the 
gate. An almost as large and equally stately individual got 
out. “County,” I murmured, appalled, “ Colonel, at least.” 
I could not help but admire the delicate blending of his 
lovely rose-pink gills with the soft brown of the suit he was 
wearing. “ But a man of taste, withal,” I thought. 


He picked his way delicately between the articles of house- 
hold gear littered about what I still hope may at some time 
once again be a lawn, reaching the front door a second or two 
after I did. “Could I see Mr. Smith? ” he inquired, in the 
best orderly-room manner. 

I wiped the whitewash from my face so that he could. 
“Will you come in?” I asked, backing before the presence 
into the hall, and piloting him towards an open space of 
which I knew. I indicated the stacked folds of the breakfast 
room carpet. “Do sit down,” I urged. “ Have a cigar- 
ette. [’m sorry that I cannot offer you . ..” I looked round 
disparagingly, waving an explanatory hand as far as I could. 

He brushed aside my apology in the Napoleonic manner. 
“T am given to understand, Mr. Smith,” he remarked, “ that 
you are an authority on birds ”? 

Now every Friday I do write a more or less intelligible 
effusion on our feathered friends. ‘“ Yes,” I admitted 
brightly, “I...” 

“T, too, am interested in birds,” he broke in. 
not think that anything in the world can . . .” 

From over the top of the mattress temporarily reposing 
along the lid of the piano, I caught sight of my wife making 
faces at me from the kitchen doorway along the passage. I 
excused myself hurriedly. ‘‘ Pardon me one moment,” I 
said. 

But my wife was not ill. “ What’s he selling?” she 
inquired. “ There’s a van just drawn up at the gate. I don’t 
want an elec...” 

“Ssh,” I interrupted, importantly. “He’s not selling 
anything. He’s the owner of a private zoo, and wants me to 
go to Tibet.” I hurried back to my guest. 

“TI, too, am interested in birds,’ he repeated, with a 
far-away look in his eye. “I do not think that anything in 
the world, anything in the whole world, can touch a well- 
roasted pheasant.” 

I thought that this must be merely a remark in passing. 
A trifle crude, perhaps. but. . . 

“Yes, a properly roasted pheasant is a dish for Lucullus,” 
he went on. “ The great pity is that one can so seldom get 
it. In these old houses, for instance”—he spread his 
hands—“ beautiful, restful; but the cooking facilities— 
pah!” 


“T do 


The suddenness of his expletive almost threw me on to a 
box of spare china. 

“Great wide fireplaces,’ he went on, “ovens taking a 
to heat—bad coal, worse wood—uneven  tempera- 
tures always—a/ways, I say—dirt, smoke, grime—how can 
one expect food to be palatable? ” 


week 


He looked at me fiercely. He reminded me of Pindi— 


choleric, you know. “ How can you expect it?” he barked. 
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I did not, at first, see the significance of the change of I took it from her. There were ten pages of light fcty 


pronoun. 

“Can you?” he repeated. 

“ I—I suppose——” ; 

“Of course you can’t,” he growled, and then, leaning 
forward from his precarious seathold, he tapped my watch- 
pocket confidentially. “ But I can alter all that for you,” 
he breathed. “The Summer Solstice Stove—thermo- 
centric heating (I think that’s what he said)—automatic 
pressure feed—temperature control—clean—economical— 
let me show you.” 


He indicated the front door and arose. I stood aside to 
let him pass. There were two men standing at ease by my 
gate. They sprang to attention as he loomed into sight. 
“Thank you,” he called out to them, raising a chubby 


forefinger. 


Ten seconds afterwards there was a beautiful stream- 
lined affair, all chromium plating and sea-green enamel— 
quite a big thing—on my doorstep. He had half a dozen 
little doors opened in the twinkling of an eye. “ There,” 
he explained enthusiastically. ** See? Everything. 
Paraffin in here—wicks here—fill up and light. Control 
here. Lovely job, lovely job. Now, instead of the usual 
meal of odds and ends, you’ll be able to have things right.” 


He gave me a further half minute to admire it, standing 


in silence at my side. Then he took me by the arm and led 
me back into the house. “ And only twenty-five guineas,” 





he whispered confidentially. |“ Twenty-five guineas. 
Ridiculous price, isn’t it? ” 
“Yes, I suppose it is really,” I agreed, “ but 


He smiled blandly round at me. 
Smith,” he said, squeezing my arm. “No need to worry 
about that. Of course I'll accept your cheque.” 

And then, seeing me still hesitating, “or, if you prefer 
it... I quite understand ...” The tone of his voice implied 
a certain deprecation, a certain je ne sais quoi, but it was 
something...” “we can arrange... .” 

“No, no,” I hastened to assure him. “It wasn’t that 
which I was thinking about.” 

“Ah, that’s all right then. I’m very glad. But I’m 
afraid °—he pulled out his watch—* I’m afraid, much as I’d 
have liked to have stayed with you awhile—Yes, I’m afraid 
I shall have to be going. Mm-m. Could I trouble you? ” 
He proffered me a very handsome fountain pen along with 
a card. 

Then he helped me to move a chest of drawers so that I 
could get at my desk. 


“ That’s all right, Mr. 


“* Twenty-five,’ I think you said,” I queried. 

“ Guineas,” he answered, rather too promptly, I thought. 
“ Ah, thank you. Thank you very much. I am delighted 
to have been of assistance to you, Mr. Smith. I shall take 
—ah—an added interest now, if that were possible, in your 
bird stories. Good day, sir. Good day.” 

From over the rampart of stove I watched both limousine 
and van draw away. I turned indoors again, to find my wife 
at my elbow. She seemed interested in my _ purchase. 
“What is it? ” she inquired. 

“ The latest thing in cooking stoves, my dear,” I replied 
loftily, rather relieved at her attitude. “ Just what we want.” 
I remembered a phrase. “No more of the usual meals of 
odds and ends,” I quoted. ‘“ We'll have properly cooked 

.’ My voice trailed away. Her point of interest 
appeared to have veered round somewhat. “Should we 
get it into the kitchen,” I suggested brightly. 


Mary, the day-girl, brought some paraffin. “In here,” I 
ordered, unscrewing a stopper. ‘“ Now a few strokes on the 
pump—this’ll be it—and a match to the wicks ....” 

Two matches. Three. Half the boxful. 


My wife was glancing through the Book of Instructions. 
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boosting the Summer Solstice Stove, but nothing aby, 
wicks which wouldn’t light. 

“ Spot of methylated,” I suggested. 

Bridget the cook brought the methylated. I dosed th 
wicks generously and lit them. Some of the stuff haq ma 
over. The little blue flames played entrancingly about i, 
burners for a while and then died out. We were as we Were 

“Them little wheel handles,” advised Bridget, evideny, 
an adept in the black arts, “ them under the wicks,” 

“Ah yes, of course,” I assented, grasping one and then 
skipping about the room like a dancing dervish with m, 
thumb to my mouth. i 

With an engaging contempt for appearances the little day. 
girl turned each of the handles through the hem of by 
skirt. There was a sudden hissing and a thick white smo 
began to fill the room. 

“Light ’em,” I demanded. “ Quickly.” » 

She lit one. The others attended to themselves. Ther 
was a noise like the Last Trump and a sheet of yellow flam 
My spaniel Don, hitherto an interested spectator of the pw. 
ceedings, shot out through the back door and set off in th 
general direction of the United States. The greenhouse cy, 
which had been dozing in front of the fire, took one jum 
on to the curtain pole and crouched there with one py 
raised in warning. Bridget stepped back suddenly and x 
down, amid loud lamentations and invocations to the Sains, 
into a box of groceries. I turned to shout something at th 
day-girl, but broke off because she had fainted. 

Sam the gardener came in; a venerable figure loomix 
through the evil-smelling clouds, and, in language which 
was sometimes obscure but never colourless, began to ak 
questions—I think of himself. And then, with cold-blooded 
courage, he turned off the taps. The flames died down. The 
Witches’ Sabbath was at an end. 

My wife turned to me with the tight-lipped expression 
she puts on when she thinks she can smell something. I dil 
not need to have my hand read to know that trouble wa 
coming to me through a dark girl. Iced venom was in her 
voice. “ Take it out,” she commanded. 

I made a despairing effort to save face. 
protested, feebly. 

“ Take it out,” she persisted. 

It is still out. I am now prepared to exchange it for any- 
thing useful ; preference being given to a supply of wate- 
proof felting suitable for roofs, a wardrobe guaranteed 10 
stand straight on any one of our bedroom floors, a door thi 
will shut properly, or a set of flue-brushes. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION—PRIVATE VIEW 





THE private view of the Modern Pictures at the British Institution 
took place to-day. This exhibition is getting worse and worse there 
is not a single new work of elevated character (Mr. HENsEL’ 
“ Miriam” excepted, and he is a German artist); and the choi? 
subjects of common life are few and unimportant. 


In Landscape, TURNER blazes forth in a chromatic fantasy, whert 
a fountain produces the effect of a prism on the sunlight ; CRESWIC 
has three or four sweet home scenes, with transient effects of light 
dappling the verdurous shade ; EDWARD Cooke has painted a view of 
“ Rembrandt’s Mill,” and an interior of each floor separately, with 
Dutch minuteness ; LEE has two or three pretty green nooks, though 
rather too cold for the fancy to nestle in ; STARK pleases as usual by 
the literal truth of his landscapes, notwithstanding their feebleness; 
and SIDNEY CoorER makes us overlook the poorness of his scenery 
by the living truth of his cattle. 


In the Animal kingdom, however, EDWIN LANDSEER feigis 
supreme: the mastiff and terrier looking out of a kennel are living 
realities—though only the heads are seen; and a cow’s head in 
miniature is alive. 


LANcE has surpassed himself in a triad of Fish, Fowl, and Fruit; 
and LEE has two beautiful pictures of similar subjects. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


of his mind with a comradely gift for quotation. There 
are those, I know, who contend that Sir Arnold quotes too 
often and too long. I do not share these criticisms; and in 
fact I enjoy his quotations, even when they come from Milton 
or the Book of Judges. Yet I confess that there are moments 
when I have suspected Sir Arnold Wilson of fitting his facts 
to his quotation rather than his quotation to his facts. Last 
week, for instance, he wrote a letter to The Times newspaper 
in which he described the prevailing mood of the British 
people as being, in the words of Sir Philip Sidney, “the 
confidence of men unwonted to be overcome.” ‘That, un- 
doubtedly, is a stirring snatch of sixteenth-century prose. 
Js it an apt description of the spirit of Britain at the outset of 
this ghastly 1939? Sir Arnold has walked and talked over 
most of England, and can claim to have exceptional know- 
ledge of what ordinary people are feeling. Does he really 
maintain that they are feeling confident? That is not my 
impression. My impression is that north of the Tees people 
are feeling gloomily resolute; and that south of the Tees the 
mood is one of anxious, even strained, perplexity. 

* * * * 


S® ARNOLD WILSON adorns the sombre loneliness 


The British people, in fact, have for years been the 
victims of too little information and too many phrases. Until 
1935 they crooned themselves to sleep with the lullaby of 
“collective security,” using the words as some magic incan- 
tation implying that all the world would help England 
whereas England need help no one else. “ When,” said Sir 
John Simon on a famous occasion, “T say, ‘collective 
security,’ I mean collective security.” How sane; how sen- 
sible; how sinuous; how sound! Did I believe that the 
historian is a type of scholar who is likely to survive into the 
future, I should advise him to analyse the succession of catch- 
phrases which, during the last year, have come to solace the 
uncertain and to fortify the weak. True it is that the life 
of these phrases is as short as that of the midge which hums 
for a few sunset hours among the Hebrides. Yet the sequence 
of these phrases is illustrative of the gusts of uncertainty 
which have swept over this island ever since the public 
realised that the League of Nations had ceased to be either 
collective or secure. Take, for instance, the “ Trust Cham- 
berlain” slogan. It is still employed by the less wary 
politician, but it evokes an echo as hollow and as unresound- 
ing as a blow upon a xylophone. Already it has produced a 
second crop of midges such as “Believe me, the Prime 
Minister has a trump card up his sleeve; he is biding his 
time”; or “ But for Chamberlain we should not be sitting 
in this hall tonight”; or “I ask you this question: ‘ What 
would you have done had you been in Chamberlain’s 
place?’ ” 

* * * * 

Left-wing slogans are even more detached from reality. 
They deserve careful study. There are the old Marxist 
formulas of 1848. And there are the later formulas of our 
own Gollancz-Laski period. The adherents to the latter 
school are apt, a trifle crudely perhaps, to simplify the issue 
by accusing the Prime Minister of hidden Fascist sympathies. 
The addicts to the former are all for war provided that it be 
a class-war of the true doctrinal pattern. The confusion of 
thought induced by these catch-phrases is pathetic and dis- 
tressing. Speaking on Tyneside the other day, I was met at 
question time by a whole cloud of left-wing midges. To my 
delight, I discovered among them a new midge; perhaps even 
@ New species of midge. A charming young woman rose in 
her seat and began, with nervous fervour, to read out a ques- 
tion with which she had been provided. Incidentally, I 
should advise left-wing organisers, when supplying their flock 





with these standardised questions, to type them out. The 
fervour of the questioner is much diminished, and his or her 
nervousness much increased, when the words of the question 
prove to be illegible. My questioner on this occasion had 
much difficulty in deciphering the runic inscription with 
which she had been furnished. She struggled bravely 
through her manuscript, and when she had finished it she 
gazed up at me fervently, gollanczly, interrogatively; and with 
relief, class-warfare and expectation mingling in her lovely 
eyes. The gist of her question (and it was much involved) 
was “Did I share the Government’s obvious desire to 
embark upon an imperialist war for Tunis ? ” 


* * * * 


I replied that, before I could answer that question I must 
ask her to define what she meant by “ imperialist.” For 
instance, the Italian war against Abyssinia was certainly an 
“imperialist ” war since it was waged for the purpose of 
acquiring the possessions of others. Would not an Italian 
aggression launched for the purpose of acquiring Tunisia be 
also an “imperialist” war ? On what grounds did she con- 
tend that, whereas it would have been noble for France to 
fight for the possessions of the Negus, it would be ignoble for 
her to fight for her own possessions ? Similarly did she 
contend that whereas it would be “ imperialistic ” for this 
country to defend Singapore against the Japanese, it would 
be right and proper for us to defend Gibraltar against General 
Franco? She was completely routed by this counter- 
offensive. A slow, but most becoming blush ascended 
throughout her features. There are few things more painful 
for a speaker than to catch a heckler nicely out. I resumed 
my seat well aware that I had appeared as a purist, a 
politician and a pig. 

* * * * 


I do not blame my Tyneside questioner for displaying 
confusion. Under modern dynamics even the most alert 
among us adopt a “ That’s Shell, that was ” expression when 
observing current events. The paradoxes of one week 
become the commonplaces of the next, and our philippics 
turn into funeral orations by the time they come to be de- 
livered. I do not feel that even Sir Arnold Wilson would 
have recognised in the House of Commons when it met again 
last Tuesday “the confidence of men unwonted to be over- 
come.” All that one noticed was the lack of confidence 
inspired by men who are unwonted to face unpleasant facts. 
Even Mr. Attlee, armed for a great attack upon the Spanish 
misfortune, delivered his attack with the delicacy of an 
undertaker unwilling to disturb any further skeletons in the 
cupboards of the bereaved family. Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
it is true, made a stirring speech, but the House was not in 
a mood to be stirred. Mr. Churchill was absent. Mr. Eden 
remained silent, and Mr. Lloyd George crept early away. 
Only Sir Henry Page Croft displayed any self-confidence, 
but this was not shared upon the benches around him. 

* * * * 


How came it that on this historic occasion Parliament 
should merely have hemmed and hawed? The answer is 
simple. Nobody had really had time to digest Herr Hitler’s 
appeasement pottage of the night before. Three months 
ago that speech would have been hailed as a message from 
heaven. The House on Tuesday evening was not quite so 
sure. They had an uneasy feeling that the Fiihrer and his 
jackal are consolidating strategic positions (if I may use the 
words of Mein Kampf) “in aller Ruhe.” The House, with 
its intuitive wisdom, realised that a real debate would be 
premature. It decided therefore to go through all the 
motions of a debate which should not be real. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


OPERA 
‘¢ Tl Trovatore ’’ Revived 

A FEW weeks ago I was taken to task for saying in this column 
that the action of Verdi’s Il Trovatore is ridiculous. Now 
it is perfectly true that the drama upon which the opera 
is based is, within the romantic convention, quite con- 
sistent and clear, and that Cammarano’s libretto is a by no 
means incompetent condensation of it to operatic dimensions. 
Yet absurdity there is in the manner in which the action is 
presented. Verdi's habit of jumping rapidly from one exciting 
dramatic situation to the next without much regard to what 
happens in between is at once the strength and weakness of 
the opera—its strength because the audience is given little time 
to think about what is happening in its absorption in the quick 
succession of violent and pathetic scenes ; its weakness because 
it gives an appearance of improbability and coincidence to the 
action which is not borne out by a careful study of the text. 

The absurdity has been exaggerated for most of us by care- 
less production with ancient scenery and dismai costumes, 
and, when it is done in English, by a translation that would 
make a cat laugh. Add to this that exchanged babies and the 
type of romantic melodrama to which I] Trovatore belongs 
were among the favourite subjects of parody in Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s operettas, and the difficulty an English audience 
has in taking the opera seriously is readily understandable. 
For its revival at Sadler’s Wells Professor Dent has made a 


iranslation, published by the Oxford University Press, 
that never provokes a smile, and Mr. J. B. Gordon, 
ably seconded by Mr. Powell Lloyd’s scenery and 


costumes, has contrived a production that moves swiftly, 
looks magnificent and does everything possible to make the 
action clear and intelligible. 


Azucena is the outstanding creation in this opera. It was 
“the force and originality of this strange and _ novel 
character” in Gutiérrez’s drama that attracted Verdi. 
The pathos and fury of the distraught gipsy are 
embodied in a_ series of wonderful melodies that lose 
nothing of their power to move us _ whenever they 
are finely sung. And finely sung they are by Miss Edith 
Coates, whose development into a first-rate artist it has been 
a singular pleasure to watch. There was a time not long ago when 
this singer could only tear a passion to tatters, with great effect 
indeed, but without that sense of holding something in reserve 
which gives real force to a dramatic performance. Recently 
as Eboli, and now as Azucena, she has displayed also an 
increased ability to give effect to moments of repose as well as 
to moments of violent action. That her best singing of the 
evening was in the lovely duet in the last act is a measure of 
her advance. 

Mr. Redvers Llewellyn gave another excellent performance 
as the Count di Luna. If “Il balen” lay rather uncomfort- 
ably high for him, he sang it with feeling and a fine sense 
of musical phrasing that would have brought down a house 
less decorously disinclined to applause while the curtain is 
Mr. Wendon gave a charming and delicately phrased 
performance of Don Ottavio or Alfredo, but something more 
robust and vigorous is wanted for the hero of this violent 
drama. When he did let his voice out, we saw the reason for 
I For all his magnificent presence he never gave 


yt 
up. 


his restraint. 
the impression that this Manrico would venture through the 
enemy’s lines to serenade his lady, or wou!d proudly tell us 
(rather than Azucena, who had spent two menths dressing 
them) that his wounds were all in front. And I beg him to 
discard that blocdy bandage round his head, which gave me 

horrid presentment that at any moment he would get up 
and recite “The Absent-minded Beggar” or treat us to the 
poilu’s song from Mr. Farjeon’s recent revue at the Little 
Theatre. Miss Dusseau did not get into her stride until the 
last act, where she sang splendidly, with the right note of 
excitement in her tone. 
strong enough, and she could only make a brave shot at her 
cabaletta, which needs a clearer articulation of the individual 


notes. Mr. Corbett paid attention to the niceties in the score 


and obtained plenty of liveliness and expression from the 
chorus, but missed the flexibility that is the main business of 
the conductor of Verdi’s music. 


DyNELEY HUuSSEY. 


The middle of her voice 1s hardly” 


———--_ 


THE CINEMA 


“Angels With Dirty Faces.’’ At the Warner 


THE Dead End Kids are, it seems, likely to provide one g 
the safest and most long-lived of box-office formulae which 
Hollywood has hit on for many a weary year. Their youth, 
their very genuine guttersnipe technique (its spontaneity, 
though now deliberately articulate, could never be artificial) 
their waif-and-stray complex, and their magnificently varie 
physical features—all these form a resilient and highly coloured 
cushion on which the stars may gracefully bounce. The 
formula is, of course, the now familiar combination of social 
comment—of a rather woolly type—and melodrama, which 
de Mille more aptly describes as “hokum.” But whereas in 
earlier films of this type the social aspects were valued with 
a certain amount of accuracy, recent films, of which Angels 
With Dirty Faces is a good example, have descended to g 


juvenile delinquency, or to the further effects of an unimagin. 
tive penal cede on those of tender years. This, indeed, js g 
big and important subject, but when it is relegated to a 
subsidiary rdle it gives rise to an uneasy impression of sugared 
insincerity. 

Apart from these considerations, Angels With Dirty Faces 
is a very exciting gangster film. The scenario is by Rowland 
Brown—creator of that solitary film of unadulterated toughness, 
Quick Millions—and the direction is by Michael Curtiz, who 
has a fine sense of visual rhythm. The use of the camen- 
crane in the early scenes of the film is a brilliant revelation of 
good set-building and a conception of movement which 
never obtrudes itself unduly. But most important of 
all is the presence of James Cagney. This young man, politic. 
ally something of a stormy petrel in Hollywood, has a tech- 
nique which he has obviously built around his own personality 
with Machiavellian skill, in a deliberate spirit of “no com- 
promise.” He is the only actor who can personify the evil of 
the world in its proper guise of amiability, and even of the 
desire to get on well with society (provided society will not 
interfere with the self-centred cruelty of the egomaniac). In 
gesture and timing he is one of the most accomplished and 
most convincing of actors; there are indeed few whom one 
can watch with greater pleasure. 

The film tells how he graduates from the petty larcenies 
of youth to the dangerous and dizzy life of the gang-racketeer, 
With the quick-witted self-confidence of the street Arab, and 
of the fearless pugilist not afraid of the extra help afforded by 
indiscriminate gun-play, he blackmails his colleagues 
(Humphrey Bogart and George Bancroft), and outwits the 
police. But he returns to live in the street of his boyhood, and, 
to the chagrin of the local priest (a boyhood friend), he be- 
comes the hero: of all the street-boys. The development is 
then neat and pointed, dove-tailing the swagger night clubs of 
gangster life, and the squalor of the slums into a fast-moving 
story which culminates in the trapping of Cagney in a big 
building, and his capture by tear-gas bombs first, and the tear- 
ful priest second. 

Unfortunately the film then nose-dives. Cagney is sentenced 
to electrocution. The priest comes to his cell, and persuades 
him to pretend hysteria and cowardice as he is led to the chait. 
in order to kill the hero-worship of the street-boys. Could 
idiocy go further? It is indeed all right as far as the shadows 
of the film are concerned, but for the flesh-and-blood in the 
cinemas it is the finest gangster glorification imaginable, capped 
as it is by the deliberate lying of the priest with which the 
film concludes. The said priest is played by Pat O’Brien, who 
seems to be qualifying rapidly as the Aubrey Smith of 
tomorrow, except that throughout the film his playing is 
extraordinarily inadequate, and his appearance quite uncon- 
vincing. 

To sum up, Angels With Dirty Faces is, for two-thirds of 
its length, a brilliantly made thriller. For the rest, one can 
only surmise that had Rowland Brown himself directed, there 
might have been a little less of the treacly heroics and a good 
deal more of the cynical brutality which in the end is the best 
exposure of the evils of gangsterdom. But with Cagney, bless 
him, as a gangster, it is difficult to feel other than delight. 

BasiL WRIGHT. 
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Ingenious Meals 

Hunger, if not necessity, is the mother of inventiveness. As 
soon as snow or frost covers up or shuts off supplies of food 
poth birds and beasts find out new devices, or, it may be, take 
to new forms of food. More than one example has been 
observed during the latest bout, which has been felt more 
than the earlier because a total clearance was then made of 
easily available berries. Field mice have migrated from their 
proper haunts to houses and outbuildings. In one instance 
the attraction was a sack of stored beetroot, which was dis- 
covered by at least a dozen of these mice. Squirrels, as I hear, 
have become casual scavengers. A vivid story is told me of 
q rook that, after long practice, succeeded in pulling up to its 
precarious perch a piece of hanging fat; and most of us have 
perhaps watched unusual birds contriving to get a peck or two 
at the tits’ larder. 

* * * * 


Little Empire Migrants 

Every month in this year a number of children from our 
overcrowded towns will go out to one of the Fairbridge Farm 
Schools in Australia or Canada. The scale of this form of 
migration within the Empire is, of course, not large in the 
general scheme; but it is working constantly and has proved 
itself absolutely and relatively the best form of migration. 
The Western Australian farm school was the first, and it is 
the only one of which I have any personal local knowledge; 
but of this I heard nothing but the highest praise among all 
classes of Australians. The children grow enamoured of the 
open life at once and learn to be farmers by preference. That 
large, beautiful, healthy and potentiaily rich province is 
ludicrously under-cultivated and under-populated; but it was 
found too costly there, as in most other places, to settle familics 
on the land. Each holding meant an outlay of at least a cool 
thousand pounds; and the excellent schemes (which owed 
much to Sir James Mitchell, the present Governor-General) 
had to be brouzht to an end. Yet how excellent these settle- 
ments were! I remember visiting one family (who came from 
the Old Kent Road) with Sir James, and he said to the man: 
“You will soon be driving your own car.” “No,” came the 
quick Cockney reply, “I shall have a chauffeur! ” 

* * * * 


West Australian Charms 

Until large-scale land reclamation and homestead build- 
ing becomes economically possible, far the best method is 
child emigration, accompanied with a life that ensures the 
“rural bias,” an ideal that altogether evades the mere educa- 
tionist. The farm school, as thought out by the founder, 
is a sovereign remedy for the urbanised mind which is the 
worst enemy of our civilisation. In Western Australia a small 
handful of people (if Perth is excepted) inhabit an immense 
country full of many forms of weaith. There are vast harbours 
with iron-stone cliffs; there are agreeable waters and magnifi- 
cent forests; there is wealth in the land and wealth in the sea; 
fruit and corn flourish in the South, not less than oysters in 
the North-West. A Western Australia fruit-orchard, backed 
by 2,000 acres of scrub slowly yielding to clearance, remains 
in my mind as a farmer’s ideal. It was enjoyed, with infinite 
zest, by an urban family from Lancashire. Into such places 
some of these Fairbridge children will in good season enter, 
getting gocd and giving it. Those whose imagination can be 
at all touched by the wise patrictism of encouraging such 
settlement should keep in memory the Fairbridge Farm 
Schools, whose headquarters are at Savoy House in the Strand. 


* * * * 


Cantankerous Thrushes 

Two examples within the week have to be recorded of 
the strange effect of snow on the moral character of the 
missel thrush. In one garden a great hubbub was heard, 
and was found to be the joint cry of the hunter and hunted: 
a missel thrush was savagely attacking a sparrow: and it was 
thought till a nearer sight was obtained that the thrush was 
a hawk. A much more persistent and highly detailed record 
of the exclusive greed of a missel thrush has been watched 
day after day in another garden. There is a much-berried 
bush of cotoneaster, whose fruit does not become edible till 





COUNTRY LIFE 





late in January. 
to dusk, and if any other bird dares to approach, it is 
attacked physically and with clamour. Nor is this all. A 
tray of focd is usually placed on the top of a garden wall, 
and it is popular with a good many varieties of bird, though 
the garden is on a high road. The missel thrush is a jealous 
guardian of this too, and again and again routs any birds 
that approach it. A second food supply is now offered in 
another part of the garden ; but even at this feast the other 
birds are not left at peace. The missel thrush will screech 
with anger at them, and has been seen to dive at a whole 
bunch of starlings and other birds grouped near it. They all 
fled incontinent from the dictatorial Hun, who is known by 
a dictator’s name. The thrush appears to be quite without 
fear, for he approaches mankind without sign of the usual 
nervousness. The one thing said in his favour is that he 
seems to be rather more tolerant of robins than other birds, 
and is more highly offended by starlings than sparrows. The 
missel thrush, if rarely as pugnacious as these incidents sug- 
gest, has certainly a very highly developed sense of territory, 
and will fly noisily at even so formidable a bird as a carrion 
crow that dares to approach its nest too nearly. Such pug- 
nacity is wholly admirable ; but this Tanuary greed and ill- 
temper has no parental excuse or justification. 


On this perches a missel thrush from dawn 


* * * * 


A Great Bird-lover 

The whole company of English naturalists will grieve greatly 
at the death of Dr. Sydney Long. He was more than a good 
and ardent observer. He was a pioneer in the art and craft 
of bird-preservation. The Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust, of which 
he was author and begetter, has made permanent the preserva- 
tion of a number of the most precious of our bird-sanctuaries. 
Both on its own and in association with the National Trust, it 
has ensured the protection of birds at Scoit Head, at Blakeney 
Spit, on the Cley Marshes, and on one of the most peaceful of 
the Broads. Dr. Long not only helped to appoint professional 
watchers: he inspired friends to keep watch and ward, and 
himse!f discovered and brought to book unauthorised egg- 
stealers. His place will be hard to fill, for the Trust is a 
progressive body, that intended and intends to enlarge its 
activities. Not long before his death Dr. Long said that he 
was particularly grateful to two papers, The Times and The 
Spectator, for their help in regard to the Trust; but it was 
to his own untiring zest, energy, tact and wisdom that the 
Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust owed its supremacy. Happily, 
Norfolk is so full of fine naturalists that the continuance of 
his work cannot be for a moment in doubt. 


* * * * 


In the Garden 


Several critics of the garden have been lamenting English 
conservatism in the potager or vegetable garden. The 
charge has a general truth, but a very large proportion of the 
vegetables that have more or less disappeared from our plots 
have been rejected for pretty good reasons. One of the 
best of all vegetables on the table is the Mange-Tout pea, but 
my experience of it is that the plant takes up so much room 
in the garden in proportion to the yield of pods that it can 
only be usefully grown in the bigger gardens. Cooks dislike 
both those admirable roots, scorzonera and salsify, known 
as the vegetable oyster. The little custard marrow is very 
much the best sort of gourd, but it is harder to grow and 
less prolific in many soils. Almost the best of all vegetables, 
to my taste, is well-bleached chicory, such as one especially 
associates with Belgium, and it should be much more widely 
grown; but the art needs study. Of all the rarer green vege- 
tables, pursiane, which is nowhere to be procured, seems to me, 
as I have urged before, to be more worthy of introduction, 
and a good many more salad plants might be grown, includ- 
ing bleached dandelion. A board on its edge at either 
side of the row and another flat over the top, do the bleaching 
perfectly, as you may see in many a humble French garden. 
It may interest vegetable gardeners to know that experiments 
now being carried through at Wye College suggest that 


asparagus may be grown much more easily and cheaply than 
is generally supposed. 


W. Beach THOMAS. 
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REFUGEES: LIABILITY OR ASSET ? 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—As you kindly published my letter voicing the opinion 
of some of us who regard the refugees as likely to be more 
of a liability than an asset, I am hoping you will allow me a 
reply to those who still think otherwise. 

When one has the temerity to launch out in correspondence 
on a subject where feelings very naturally run high, one rather 
expects to have one’s convictions dubbed “ prejudices,” and 
one’s experiences written off as “lack of real knowledge.” . But 
in the present case it has surprised me that so able a letter- 
writer as Mr. Levy should have gone so far as to dismiss as 
“untrue” my statement about the rush of Jews to withdraw 
ready-money from the banks (my authority for which was 
the secretary of one of them)—also that he should have opened 
his letter by failing to see the connexion between the refugee 
problem and the refugees’ qualifications, as people, for British 
citizenship. 

Those of us whose feelings tend to be anti-Jewish are not 
all thoughtlessly vituperative. As I said in my original letter, 
we base our antipathy upon our knowledge of this people’s 
unfortunate history, coupled with a first-hand study of those 
we have to work with today. I make no apology for writing 
solely from’ the angle of commercial experience, since it is 
largely as an economic proposition that the adoption of 
refugees is being boosted. And while in the textile world 
we find them to be fruitful of ideas and hard-working (healthy 
competitive qualities against which we should not complain), 
we also find them lowering the standards of business-dealing 
more than any other section of the trading community. Get 
at the bottom of any price-cutting, and you will find Jews ; 
read the bankruptcy pages of the Drapers’ Record any week, 
and you will find the most flagrant cases, indeed, a majority 
of all cases, to be Jews. 

In further support of my arguments I raised the point of 
willingness for A.R.P. and defence services, and have, perhaps 
naturally, been reminded of the gallantry of British Jews during 
the last War. Need I say that, of course, we do not undervalue 
their sacrifice, nor their example—and did no one read the 
last words of my letter?—but without wishing further to hurt 
the feelings of many admirable members of their race and 
faith, I would remind them that we are discussing the recently 
naturalised (the type, for example, that has changed the face 
and character of Bond Street since the War), also the would- 
be-naturalised. And speaking with the experience of several 
months’ A.R.P. work at the Guildhall in the City, I can only 
say that I have not come across a single Jewess among the 
volunteers; nor were Jews conspicuous at Cripplegate, where 
my father underwent his A.R.P. training. 


I had certainly not heard of the special enlistment depart- 
ment for refugee volunteers—all honour to them—but, on the 
contrary, I had heard some quite understandable arguments 
against volunteering to fight for us, advanced me by a German 
Jew who came to see me at our place of business. This man 
fought for Germany during the War; his blood has been German 
for generations, and to it he will remain true whatever nationality 
Nazi persecution may drive him to adopt; his wife’s people, 
still in Germany, are Aryans, and were among those con- 
scripted in October last year. How could such as he volunteer 
for us? When the crisis came along he became panicky, be- 
cause, as he said into the bargain, “If the Germans come to 
England, even as a naturalised Englishman, I should not stand a 
chance, I should be shot at sight”—and he abandoned his 
plans for taking a house here and left for neutral Switzer- 
land, where he has been living since on a temporary permit, 
though still maintaining his application for a British one. 
Now are British defences really so poorly thought of, or was 
his action illustrative of his desire to make a living out of a 
country while all went well, but to evade all responsibility to- 
wards it when times changed? This man has all the fine 
inteltectual qualities that we associate with the best type of 








THE EDITOR 








cultured Jew; yet he undoubtedly deserted us ip a 
emergency. 

I have quoted his case partly as an illustration of What | 
mean, and partly as an attempt to show that I am out gf 
touch neither with the sufferings of refugees nor with the’ 
technical permit difficulties. We are still doing what We cy 
in this case, as we have done for others (one of them who wy 
lucky enough to get some money out of Germany some tip 
ago is now well established as a wholesale millinery may, 
facturer)—but we still maintain that it is necessary to 
discretion upon a number of people who write and read 
glibly and without real experience of the types under dj, 
cussion. Having said my say, I retire from the argum 
and remain, Sir, Yours faithfully, BERYL Savagz 

Hyver Farm, Barnet Gate, nr. Arkley, Herts. 

















[To the Editor of THE SpEcTAToR] 


Sir,—When Miss Beryl Savage argues about the Eastn 
standards and individualistic traits of the foreign Jew gy 
opens an interesting line of argument, although it would) 
open to apologists for the Jews of Eastern and Central Europ 
to ask why these people who have never in history bey 
accorded the full rights of citizenship should be expected 1 
be so fully conscious of its duties. 


But when Miss Savage proceeds to extend her inquiries j 













the Jewish community in Britain and asks, one must assum 





in complete innocence, “of the Jews already naturalised i 
Great Britain how many volunteered for her A.R.P. defeng 
and how many would be prepared to fight for her? ” she leaves 
us amazed. 








The answer is so obviously “Every single one” that on 
hesitates to remind your correspondent that 6,000 British Jew 
gave their lives in the fighting forces during the last War,: 
proportion (if these loathsome distinctions and comparison 
are to be drawn) rather above the average for the rest of the 
community—1t.e., 6,000 in a community of 300,000, wheres 
our total lives lost were 800,000 in a population of 40,000,0%, 

Miss Savage thinks banks were raided by Jews anxious tv 
remove their deposits in the crisis. ‘There probably were cas¢ 
but my own inquiries show that the proportion of Jews vf 
others was not undue and must be reckoned in dozens, wheres 
literally thousands of refugees volunteered their services fot 
our national defence. 

If Miss Savage reads her Times she will see that only last 
week a refugee Jew was appealing for the formation of volu- 
teer battalions of refugees to fight for Britain like tr 
eighteenth-century Hessians. These stories of withdraw 
deposits are part of the Nazi whispering campaign, spread by 
not entirely disinterested nor underpaid agents. It is unwis 
to accept them without personally checking the facts. 

But most unfair is the conclusion that there could be any 
significance in the fact that British Gentiles gave more it 
proportion to Lord Baidwin’s Fund than British Jews. It 
completely ignores the fact that the Jews had already sub 
scribed £400,000 to their own fund for their co-racials ani, 
before Lord Baldwin’s Fund was launched, actually contributed 
more to the relief of Aryan Christian refugees from Germatj 
than Gentiles had done. Thus, up till the invasion of Austra 
Jewish money accounted for 98 per cent. of all subscribed for 
refugees from Germany, whereas only 90 per cent. of th 
refugees were Jews. 

I suppose we shall now have some Jew writing of all th 
sums subscribed by British Jews for Gentile sufferers an 
British Gentile charities. 

Would it not be better to ignore the false distinction betwett 
Jew and Gentile and to regard all refugees, whether Jewisi, 
Basque, Czech, Austrian Catholic or White Russian, will 
rather more regard to the teachings of the founder of Chit 
tianity than some professed Christians appear to do?—You!s 
faithfully, GEORGE EDINGER 
5 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 
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[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 


sir,—A certain man went down froza Jerusalem to Jericho 
and fell among thieves, which stripped him of his raiment 
and wounded him and departed leaving him half dead. 
And a certain Samaritan as he journeyed came upon him 
and looked upon him and said unto himself: “ This is where 
I get into trouble with the All-Samaria Congress of Trade 
Unions, the Samaritan Medical Council, and every other pro- 
fessional and trade association. If I put this feiiow on his 
fect he will start to reduce the scarcity of something, lower 
its price and so reinforce the processes cf deflation which 
have brought so much misery to my unhappy country. 
According to our economists, who have never been wrong on 
the population problem ... Aw! Gee up, Neddy! ”— 
Yours faithfully, G. L. ScHwartz. 
London, N. 2. 


THE SPENS REPORT 
[To the Editor of THE SPEcTAToR] 


Sir,—Dr. Terry Thomas, together with those of his colleagues 
who share his views, is taken to task by Lady Simon for 
contending that the rco per cent. Special Place system will 
“destroy the character of their schools.” ‘This effect it will 
inevitably have in the case of certain schools by causing them 
to lose a proportion of those pupils who contribute most. 
For there is an important part of education which depends 
on the association of pupils with each other in an organised 
school community. Such pupils will not necessarily fail to 
gain places, but will be likely to go elsewhere. This is 
anticipated by the Report itself in the following sentence: 
“The proposal to introduce the 100 per cent. Special Place 
system brings into prominence the question of Private 
Schools” (page 331). 

Surely Lady Simon has weakened her argument by her 
contemptuous reference to “Eton, Winchester, Rugby, &c.,” 
as “excrescences upon our national system of education.” I 
wonder if all the signatories to the Spens Report, including 
the Headmaster of one great Public School, are in agreement 
with her on this point. The word “ excrescence ” itself seems 
inappropriate in this context, if only for historical reasons. 
But, in fact, all the Public Schools, greater or lesser, are an 
essential part of our national system, though outside it in the 
narrower sense of being independent of financial help from 
public funds. Nor is it possible to survey our national 
education as a whole without taking into account both the 
part played by the independent Public Schools and _ their 
relation to the State-aided Grammar Schools. To quote the 
Report again, page 329: “At present it is a marked and 
most valuable feature of English education that, whatever the 
differences, whether they be famous Public Schools or recently 
established maintained schools, all schools giving a ‘ grammar 
school’ education are conscious of a real unity.” It would 
appear that Lady Simon has ignored this passage, for in her 
view the gulf between Public Schools and Grammar Schools 
is already so wide that “to widen it would not much matter.” 
The Report, on the other hand, in almost its next sentence 
draws attention to “the very remarkable degree in which it 1s 
not possible at any point to draw a line between schools 
giving grammar school education.” 

Anomalies there may be in English cducation, else it were 
not English. But as yet no great gulf exists between one type 
of secondary school and another. The Spens Report, having 
admitted this, elaborates a scheme for creating one. It is 
certain that the eventual levelling down of all State-aided 
schools into schools completely State-maintained will divide 
English schools into two mutually exclusive categories, as they 
are not now divided. The mere invocation of a new god 
“Parity” will not transmute this levelling down into a 
levelling up. ‘The middle-class parent must then navigate 
uneasily between the Scylla of complete dependence (involving 
forfeiture of the right to choose a school for his own child) 
and the Charybdis of Boarding School fees. His only haven 
of refuge, statio male fida, will be the type of school 
euphemistically described as a “Private School giving a 
Grammar School education” (page 332). Can anyone 
seriously believe that by this monstrous dichotomy we shall 
make our educational system correspond more closely with 








the “actual structure of modern society ” (page xxii)? Not, I 
submit, in this country.—Yours, &c., 
T. Stinton (Headmaster). 


The High School, Newcastle, Staffs. 


{To the Editor of THe SPecrator] 
S1r,—Hasn’t Lady Simon let the cat out of the bag? The 
Report (page 329) at least pays lip-service to the single tradition 
of secondary education. She seems to be undismayed by the 
prospect of a widened gulf between independent and grant- 
aided schools. Many, and not only those in grant-aided 
schools, will not agree with her. 

Surely it is in the interest of the country and of the able 
children that the latter should not be handicapped because 
their education has been paid for partly, or wholly, from 
public funds. They will not be helped by having the 
“public schcols ” called “ excrescences.” 

Is it quite decent for these proposals to form a tidy system 
for the masses (a system which many of us think must result 
in decreased competition for the “public schools” by the 
grant-aided schools), to be signed by the headmaster of one 
of the “excrescences” which Lady Simon mentions by 
name?—Yours faithfully, S. J. DALE. 

Gillingham, Kent. ; 


[To the Editor of THE SPeEcTaTor] 
S1r,—In her letter in your last issue, Lady Simon describes 
the “ public schools ” as excrescences on our national system 
of education, and considers it of almost no importance that 
the gulf between them and the grammar schools should be 
widened. But the pupils of the grammar schools have to 
compete with those of the “public schools” for University 
scholarships and exhibitions and in other public examina- 
tions, and it is impossible therefore to ignore the connexion 
between the two types of school. Hence the extreme import- 
ance of exercising the utmost vigilance to secure that the 
recommendations of the Report on staffing and curriculum in 
the grammar schools do not lower the intellectual standard 
which they have attained and which is the greatest educa- 
tional achievement of this century. The proposal to extend 
the system of Ioo per cent. special places in all grammar 
schools is to be welcomed in this connexion among others, 
as it will improve the intellectual calibre of their pupils.— 
Yours, &c., CiarA D. RACKHAM. 
Cambridge. 


AMERICA AND MUNICH 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—I am sorry if Mr. Hadley finds that I do not under- 
stand America. I was trying, not to build a bridge of 
understanding across the Atlantic, but to describe the imme- 
diate post-Munich reaction.” I agree with Mr. Hadley that 
the realities of the European, and hence their own, situation 
are beginning now to sink in, and that in this respect Munich 
had a very healthy effect upon American public opinion, for 
the events of September forced the Americans to begin to 
relate their previously irresponsible criticism to their own 
active foreign policy. “Later reflections,” as so correctly 
described by Professor Marquand in your January 2oth issue, 
indicate that inconsistencies are being understood and that 
Americans are preparing themselves to practise what they 
have for so long preached. But let not Mr. Hadley deceive 
himself that the sentiments expressed in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speeches are necessarily those held, say, in Wisconsin, or that 
the Senate, Congress and country as a whole will allow him 
to implement his declared policy. The President and Mr. 
Hu!l are a long way ahead of many of their fellow-country- 
men; the proposed amendment of the Neutrality legislation, 
for instance, would commit the United States to little short 
of deliberate economic sanctions in favour of the victims of 
declared agzression (such as the British Government applied 
against Italy). If the Administration can “ put that across,” 
it will have struck a great blow for peace and security, and 
the United States may stop selling as many arms to Japan as 
she does to China. 

Unhappily, all evidence goes to show that the elections of 
1940, on whatever issues they are fought, will put the Admini- 
stration out of office—Yours faithfully, 


PuHiLtie NOAKES. 
Over-Seas House, St. fJames’s, London, S.W. 1. 
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THE ADVERTISER AND THE PRESS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—There were points in Mr. Bishop’s article on “The 
Advertiser and the Press” in your issue of January 6th which 
I had hoped to see discussed. ‘ 

The great independent editors to whom reference was made 
were not concerned with big-scale national advertising, which 
has since developed into an important and interesting feature 
in all popular daily newspapers. Today the great editors are 
the men who build up big circulations and command big- 
scale advertising, and they take the modern view, and rightly 
I think, that such advertising makes good news. 

Mr. Bishop refers to the craving for “ puffs ” by advertisers 
and to the employment by advertisers of Press agents to 
supply news. Certainly, there is a tendency for advertisers 
to seek publication of news about themselves, and, having 
edited two national Sunday newspapers, I do not consider 
that in itself a bad thing. No editor would defend “ puffs ” 
that are mere reprints of matter from advertising columns. 
But real hard industrial news should play an increasingly 
important part in newspapers. Such news helps the industries 
concerned by the publicity it gives them, and, therefore, helps 
the prosperity of the country in general. It also tends to 
interest readers in subjects of real importance as compared, 
for instance, with stories about the colour a Hollywood actress 
paints her toe-nails. 

News from an industrial concern should be printed because 
of its general interest, not because it emanates from a big 
advertiser. But when advertisers issue news about themselves 
there is a suspicion that they might be requesting a favour 
rather than offering genuine news. For this reason it is better 
that material should come from recognised editorial publicity 
organisations, or Press agents, whom Mr. Bishop accuses of 
manufacturing synthetic news. 

The practice of issuing synthetic news is certainly to be 
deplored, but surely any editor can distinguish it from the 
genuine article. So long as there is no hint of advertising 
pressure, editors welcome industrial news from such sources. 
They are under no compulsion to use it, but the Press agent 
may be supplying something really good that a member of 
a newspaper staff could not have discovered—something, for 
example, that the Press agent is able to “spot” by virtue of 
his dual qualifications as a journalist and an expert on the 
industry he represents. 

The influence of advertisers on editorial columns is not in 
itself a bad one; it is an influence that can be used for good 
or for evil. Let us, then, concentrate on trying to use it for 
good, and let us try to work towards giving industrial news 
generally, and news from advertisers in particular, a definite 
standing in the newspaper scheme.—Yours, &c., 

J. E. WILiiaMs. 

89 Old Park Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex. 


THE CASE FOR OPTIMISM 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—I am afraid to say that I consider The Spectator to be 
one of the chief “jitter-bugs ” in this country. After reading 
three articles in your last week’s issue, “The Tragedy of 
Spain,” “The Shadow of Crisis,” and “The Nazis and the 
Germans,” I feel that to broadcast such views is to do a 
disservice to the country, especially when no remedy is sug- 
gested. In the last of the three articles there is this sentence: 
“If this sorry shift of expectation (that Germany is about to 
embark on another foreign adventure) is justified—and only 
an optimist, or a Cabinet Minister, could deny it...” I 
know that you claim no responsibility for the views of your 
contributors, but I assert that to give publication to sneers 
at optimists and at those who try to inspire optimism in the 
ccntry is harmful, if not “cheap.” 

Reports from Madrid and from Barcelona, when it was 
in the hands of the Republicans, say that the people are all 
very cheerful. Have not we, when we compare our daily 
lives to those of the Spanish, every reason to be more cheer- 
ful than they are? Ought we not to be brimming over with 
happiness? Why should the British people, usually so 
phlegmatic, be content to bewail the political situation ; to 
cause endless depressions on the Stock Exchange ; to refuse 
to transact any business until the “much expected” war 
happens ; to jeer at those who refuse to admit the inevit- 
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ability of another crisis; in short, to sit at home and Make 
themselves and others miserable? I firmly believe that Many 
pessimists will be genuinely disappointed when Decembe; 
comes and there is no war. 

Cannot we all take the advice of our leading statesme, 
who do know the facts, and banish all pessimism from , 
thoughts and sayings? I hope, Sir, you will publish this 
counteract the pessimistic tone in last week’s issue, and jy 
draw an excuse, if possible, from those people whom I tem 
“ scaremongers.”—I am, &c., 











COR CAMERON, 
[Special pleading with a view to creating a facile optimism, 
for which there may or may not be adequate basis, would {y ° 
easy. We consider it our business to represent the situation 
as we believe it to be ; it is open to anyone to believe it to fe 
otherwise.—Ed. ‘The Spectator.]} 


THE FIRST PROPHET OF FLEET STREET 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
S1R,—Strange as it may seem, the following words wer 
written, nearly 180 years ago, by, of all people in the world, 
Doctor Samuel Johnson, who might almost have foreseen the 
present air menace to his beloved London. In his Rasselgs, 
Prince of Abbissinia, a crack-brained, would-be flyer, speaks 
thus: 

“Tf men were all virtuous I should with great alacrity teach them 
to fly. But what would be the security of the good if the bad could, 
at pleasure, invade them from the sky? Against an army sailing 
through the clouds neither walls, nor mountains nor seas could affo:d 
any security. A flight of northern savages might hover in the wind and 
alight with irresistible violence upon the capital of a fruitful region’ 

It will be remembered that Rasselas was written in the 
evenings of one week to defray the funeral expenses of the 
Doctor’s dearly-loved mother. He was paid £100 for it— 
Yours faithfully, LEwis WHARTON. 

20 Owen Mansions, W. 14. 


THE EFFECTS OF CORPORAL 
PUNISHMENT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1rR,—The experiences of a “ recipient and executioner ” over- 
simplify the problem of corporal punishment. His implied 
comparison of the receiving part of the small boy’s anatomy 
with the cushion indicates the friendly brutality with which 
such punishment is usually administered when inexperienced 
older boys stand in judgement and punishment over younger 
ones. 

But the not infrequent morbid results of corporal punish- 
ment are by no means the only reason for condemning it. 
The following are other important considerations :— 

(a) It reduces problems of misdemeanour to too simple 
terms: the quid pro quo is now a dishonoured principle in 
any penal system. 

(b) It is never right for major offences where deep elements 
in personality are involved. Here far more subtle and syn- 
pathetic treatment is indicated. 

(c) It is neither necessary nor fair for minor offences which 
can invariably be dealt with in less painful and less dangerous 
ways. 

(d) By leaving a satisfying impression on the executioner 
that “ something has been done about it,” thé false assumption 
is made that the right thing has been done. 

(e) The right to inflict physical pain exercised by an older 
adolescent on a younger adolescent assumes an understanding 
and experience in a boy of 17-18 which few men get before 30. 
“Proved integrity of character” is not a qualification for 
administering punishment. 

My final criticism of corporal punishment is that it does not 
work. If it did, we might reasonably assume that schools 
where it exists are more orderly and more efficient than schools 
where it does not. This is demonstrably untrue. The reason 
is that most misdemeanours are due to boredom; where the 
causes of boredom are removed there is no need fot 
punishment. 

Having said this I should add that the priggishness, dis- 
honesty and mental strain that may accompany systems which 
put boys “on their honour” are likely to be more dangerous 
than the results of corporal punishment, if the latter is not 
excessive.—Yours truly, E. B. CAastTte: 

Leighton Park School, Reading. 
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THE BURDEN OF POVERTY 


[To the Editor of THE SpEcTATOR] 


sir,—Commenting upon the social survey in Bristol, you 
conclude: “The main cause of poverty here and elsewhere 
is unemployment.” 

Surely poverty and unemployment are effects of a deeper 
cause. 

Within the present century the secret has been discovered, 
how to apply solar energy, which is practically limitless, to the 
production of wealth. Sun-power has displaced man-power 
and horse-power. The realm of industry has undergone a 
revolution. Powerful labour-saving inventions follow thick 
and fast on one another. Labour-saving machines are wage- 
saving machines. Muscular energy has ceased to be indis- 
pensable to wealth production, although wealth production is 
vastly increased by the machine. 

Industrial unemployment is no temporary phenomenon. It 
must tend, not to decrease, but to increase. 

The root cause of poverty in millions of homes is the lack 
of family purchasing power. This state of affairs can only be 
remedied by a readjustment of the public mind to the new 
industrial revolution: the growing conviction that new con- 
ditions of wealth production must be balanced by new 
conditions of wealth distribution. 

There are financial and economic experts who are engaged 
on the pressing problem of the present day—how more 
purchasing power may be put into the hands of the masses of 
the people, for the good of all, and for the advancement 
of the standard of human life. This is the essential solution of 
the present problem of poverty, and of the _ kindred 
problems of decay in agriculture, slowing down of trade, and 
decrease of the health and stamina of the nation.—Yours 
faithfully, EMMELINE PETHICK LAWRENCE. 


11 Old Square, London, W.C. 2. 


CANADA AND SECESSION 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir—In your issue of January 6th, Sir Alfred Zimmern, in 
writing about the future of the British Empire, says: “As 
regards South Africa and Canada, the uneasiness of public 
opinion is sufficiently manifested by the repeated discussions 
in those countries on the question of ‘neutrality in war-time,’ 
which is a polite way of saying ‘secession.’ I have lived in 
Canada all my life (78 years), and have several times travelled 
from Halifax to Victoria, and I have never yet heard a 
Canadian advocate secession. J. M. SNowDoNn. 


66 Lisgar Street, Ottawa. 


AUSTRIANS IN ENGLAND 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


SiR,—The Austrians in this country have been very anxious 
to help their compatriots coming over as. refugees. They 
started the Austrian Self-Aid immediately after the annexation 
to help with advice, finding of openings, &c. Later in the 
year they set up the “Committee of Austrians in England ” 
to provide a body to represent the Austrians and put forward 
their ideas, information and plans about the solution of the 
refugee problem. The various groups of Austrian artists and 
scientists have been gathered in the “ Austrian Circle for Arts 
and Science,” and thereby the chance of preserving and carry- 
ing on the old Austrian culture and traditions has been 
secured, 


The Austrians are now engaged on a very ambitious plan— 
namely, to build up an “ Austrian Centre,” to have a house 
Where the many refugees, who live in dreary quarters or in 
shelters where they cannot stay during the day, could come, 
read and write, have classes and retraining, music, and all 
Sorts of artistic circles, &c. A house has been secured and 
the Austrians will do their utmost.to repair and install that 
house all by themselves. But they have to ask for some 
generous help in order to complete furnishing, &c. All sorts 
of crockery, curtains, carpets, lamps, laundry, books, maga- 
zines, games, office furniture, typewriters, musical instruments, 
8tamophones, wireless, &c., would be needed urgently and 





wouid make all the difference. Will any of your readers help? 
The address is 124 Westbourne Terrace, W. 2. 

The Austrians intend to give concerts, arrange all sorts of 
shows, &c., to give English people some pleasure because 
they want to do anything to pay back somehow their debt of 
gratitude towards their country of refuge.—I am, Sir, yours, 

Eva Ko.mer, Secretary. 

Committee of Austrians in England, 

9 Albert Palace Mansions, S.W. 11. 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT IN KENYA 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Having heard of and read in the British Press state- 
ments concerning the controversy which has arisen over the 
employment of juveniles in Kenya, particularly in the tea- 
picking and gold-mining areas, and having read carefully the 
Report of the Committee which was appointed in July, 1938, 
by His Excellency the Governor of Kenya to investigate the 
whole matter (published in Nairobi, the capital and seat of 
Government of Kenya Colony, on December 12th, 1938), we 
are satisfied that the Government of Kenya is doing its utmost 
to regulate in the best possible way all forms of juvenile 
employment. And we have confidence that every effort 
is being made, and will continue to be made in the future, 
to render impossible abuse of such employment, at the same 
time encouraging the provision of such amenities as conduce 
towards the moral and intellectual welfare of those employed. 

We commend to the careful study of all those interested in 
this important matter the above-mentioned “Report of the 
Employment of Juveniles Committee” (Colony and Protec- 
torate of Kenya), which can be obtained from the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, Millbank, London, S.W. 1. 

REGINALD, Bishop of Mombasa. 

S. H. WINGFIELD DiGcBy, Canon of Mombasa Dio- 
cese and Canon Emeritus of Salisbury Cathedral. 

T. Cecit Smit, Secretary, C.M.S. Kenya Mission. 


Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 


WHAT IS A “GENTLEMAN ” ? 

{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Is not a gentleman a gentle man? That is, a man who 
is a real man—what we mean when we say “manly” and 
“ virile °—and at the same time “ gentle ”—not a bully. Some 
people—and some nations—use their strength to coerce. If we 
aspire to be a nation of gentlemen we must use our strength 
primarily to help. 

“ Gentle ” originally meant “ of good birth”; and this impli- 
cation still lingers in such phrases as “at least, he’s a gentle- 
man.” But this meaning is obsolescent.—Yours truly, 

26 Oxford Square, W. 2. A. L. KENNEDY. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Livy’s definition will take some beating— 
Libertatis alienae et dignitatis suae memor. 
Would that our Caesars remembered it!—Yours faithfully, 
W. Harvey Moore. 
Exeter, Devon. 


[To the Editor of THE SPEcTaTor] 
Sir,—May I submit Thackeray’s idea of a “gentleman”? 

“What is it to be a gentleman? Is it to be honest, to be 
gentle, to be generous, to be brave, to be wide, and, possessing 
all these qualities, to exercise them in the most graceful out- 
ward manner? 

“What is it to be a gentleman? Is it to have lofty aims, to 
lead a pure life, to keep your honour virgin; to have the 
esteem of your fellow citizens, and the love of your fireside; to 
bear good fortune meekly; to suffer evil with constancy; and 
through evil and good to maintain truth always? ” 

And Kipling’s: 


“ He scarce had need to doff his pride or slough the dross of earth— 
E’en as he trod that day to God so walked he from his birth, 
In simpleness and gentleness and honour and clean mirth.” 


—Faithfully yours, P. S. Lonc-INNEs. 


Bisham Cottage, Marlow, Bucks, 
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[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 
Sir,—Before this interesting correspondence is closed, I am 


sure many of your readers would be glad to be reminded of 
Henry Drummond’s definition of a gentleman. it As “as 
follows : ‘ 


* By a fine gentleman I mean a man completely qualified as well 
for the service and good, as for the ornament and delight, of society. 
When I consider the frame of mind peculiar toa gentleman, I sup- 
pose it graced with all the dignity and elevation of spirit t that human 
nature is capable of. To this I would have joined a clear under- 
standing, a reason free from prejudice, a steady judgement, and an 
extensive knowledge. When I think of the heart of a gentleman, 
I imagine it firm and intrepid, void of all inordinate passions, and full 
of tenderness, compassion and benevolence. When I view the fine 
gentleman with regard to his manners, I see him modest without 
bashfulness, frank and affable without impertinence, obliging and 
complaisant without servility, cheerful and in good humour without 
noise. These amiable qualities are not easily obtained ; neither are 
there many men that have a genius to excel this way. A finished 
gentleman is perhaps the most uncommon of all the great characters in 
life. Besides the natural endowments with which this distinguished 
man is to be born, he must run through a long series of education. 
Before he makes his appearance and shines in the world he must be 
principled in religion, instructed in all the moral virtues, and led 
through the whole course of the polite arts and sciences. He should 
be no stranger to courts and to camp: he must travel to open his 
mind, to enlarge his views, to learn the policies and interests of 
foreign States, as well as to fashion and polish himself, and to get 
clear of national prejudices ; of which every country has its share. 
To all these more essential improvements, he must not forget to add 
the fashionable ornaments of life, such as are the languages and the 
bodily exercises most in vogue; neither would I have him think 
even dress itself beneath his notice.” 


-Yours faithfully, 
The City Temple, London, E.C. 4. 


A. CLARE. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—‘“ To be a gentleman,” says R. L. S. in The Dynamiter, 
“is to be one all the world over and in every relation and 
grade of society.” 

His international outlook has apt significance today. “I 
am a Scotsman. Touch me and you will find the thistle. I 
am a Briton and live and move and have my being in the 
greatness of our national achievements: but am I to forget 
the long hospitality of that beautiful and kind country, France, 
or has not America done me favours to confound my grati- 
tude? Nay, they are all my relatives. I love them dearly, 
and should they fall out among themselves I believe I should 
be driven mad, with their conflicting claims upon my heart.” 
—Yours truly, F. A. Harpy, 

Chairman, R. L. S. Club, Edinburgh. 

18 Howard Place, Edinburgh. 


[To the Editor of Tue SPeEcTATOR] 
S1rR,—In my opinion, a gentleman is one who in no circum- 
stances would permit himself to offer any contribution what- 
soever to a discussion, whether in conversation or in print, on 
the subject of what a gentleman is.—Yours caddishly, 
Non-GENnrT. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S HOUSE 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1R,—I suppose that there are still some people who like 
myself enjoy The Home Life of Herbert Spencer as a bedside 
book. They will be sorry to see that the charming house in 
which he lived at the corner of Avenue Road and Queen’s 
Grove, N.W. with three old ladies, is be:ng destroyed—pre- 
sumably with a view to putting up some nasty red _ brick 
building with niggling littke windows. Anyone who would 
like to take a last look at it had better make haste, for part of 
the roof has already been taken off—Yours, &c., 

E. S. P. Haynes. 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2 


A CORRECTION 


[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR] 
SirR,—I have read with interest the review of Political Thought 
by J. P. Mayer, to which I have contributed a chapter on 
“ Political Thought in France.” May I inform you that my 
name has been misprinted? It is Kohn-Bramstedt, and not 
Kohn-Boamstedt.—Yours faithfully, 


9 New Square, 


E. KOHN-BRAMSTEDT. 
1 Lambolle Road, N.W. 3. 


February 3, 193 
aa 


ZEITUNGSSTERBEN 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 









Der lange Frost hat im deutschen Blatterwa‘de schon vite 
Opfer gefordert. Von den dreitausend Zeitungen und Zeit 
schriften, die das Dritte Reich von _ einen Cultursty; at 
tibernahm, dtirfte heute kaum noch ein Drittel exigiis 
wenn man dicses traurige Dahinvegetieren der heute Von 
Goebbels’ Gnaden noch erlaubten Presse . Uberhaupt noch 
Existenz nennen will. Der Sauherdenton einer  unsisliche 
Drei-Einfaltigkeit, “ V6lkischer | Beobachter,” 
Korps,” “ Stiirmer” macht die Musik. Die Kliange stamme 
aus jenem langst verschollenen “ Miesbacher Anzeiger,” 
in die Journalistik zum ersten Mal statt Feder und Schrej, 
maschine die Mistgabel eingefiihrt hatte und der in Langs 
vergangenen Zeiten in seiner Mischung von Stupiditit yy 
Brutalitat eine Quelle ungetriibter Heiterkeit war. Hey 
sieht es so aus, als ob alle Kulis von Goebbels aus diesen 
Miesbach stammen, eingeschlossen jene drei oder jig 
Journalisten, die im Dritten Reich noch schreiben diirfen, 

“Fallen seh ich Zweig auf Zweige,” klagt Grillparey 
Ahnfrau prophetisch vor dem endgiiltigen Zusammenbny 
des stolzen Schlosses. Nicht nur die Blatter und die Zwei 
sind gefallen, auch die Stimme sind morsch und bis in de 
Kern verfault. Ein so ungesundes und krankes Wirtschafy. 
system wie der von Schacht verlassene Triimmerhaufen kam 
schon lange nicht mehr die Kraft zu kulturellen  Leistunge 
aufbringen. Und zur Herausgabe einer Zeitung jx 
schliesslich sogar im Dritten Reich mehr notwendig als ein: 
skrupellose S.S.-Gruppe uniformierter Befehlempfanger, 4 
welche heute die deutschen Journalisten zur Stelle sein 
miissen. “Wenn ich das Wort Kultur hore, entsichere i 
meinen Revolver,” sagte eine Kreatur des Prasidenten de 
Reichsschrifttumskammer. Aber mit entsichertem Revolve 
kann man kaum eine Zeitung schreiben. 

Sie sind alle den Weg von Lumpen gegangen, jene Lumpen, 
aus denen man bekanntlich Papier macht, jene Lumpen, a 
denen-wieder Papier wird. In diesem Zirkulationsprozes 
der Lumperei haben die Zeitungen den Kiirzeren gezogen, di 
man jetzt aus Lumpen vornehmlich Kleider, bezichungsweis 
Uniformen macht. Es kommt auf die Uniform an, urd auf die 
Lumpen, aus denen man sie macht. So gerieten die Zeitungen 
unter das Rad der Weltgeschichte. Wir weinen ihnen keine 
Tranen nach, aber sie hatten ein besseres Ende verdient. 

Zuerst begann das Zeitungssterben im “ Altreich.” Di 
Blatter der “Linken” wurden mit Brachialgewalt zerstirt. 
“Rote Fahne,” “ Vorwarts,” “Welt am Abend” waren di 
ersten. Es folgten dann die Blatter der Mitte und der Rechten, 
“Deutsche Zeitung,’ ‘“ Morgenpost,” “ Borsen-Courier, 
“ Preussische Kreuzzeitung,” “ Germania,” “ Deutsche by 
zeitung,” “ Vossische Zeitung,” “ Berliner Volkszeitung,” 
den oft sehr anstandigen Blittern der Provinz zu ached 
Um im Ausiand noch den Anchein einer gewissen Kulturver 
bundenheit zu erwecken, liess man das “ Berliner Tageblatt” 
und die “ Frankfurter Zeitung ” und in ihnen ein paar dosthin 
abkommandierte “ Kulturarier” noch erscheinen; nun [a 
man auch das “ Tageblatt ” eingehen. Nur die “ Frankfurter, 
das von dem Juden Sonnemann gegrundete und von dem IG: 
Farben-Trust ausgehaltene ehemalige Weltblatt zeugt ali 
geborstene Saule von verschwundener Pracht. 

Das Zeitungssterben griff auch auf die jiingste Nazi-Koloni 
iiber und erdrosselte die “ Prager Presse,” cin sauberes Blatt 
das die Tradition des letzten Europaers hochhielt. 

Jetzt hat die Pleite auch Oesterreich ergriffen. Das in dé 
Welt am besten bekannte Blatt deutscher Sprache, die “Neu 
Freie Presse” ist mehr oder weniger sanft entschlafen. Mit 
ihr, die 1864 von Bach, Etienne, Friedlander aus der “ Presse’ 
extvennad und mit der Dynastie Benedikt ein Bollwerk dé 
kontinentalen Liberalismus, mit allen Vorziigen und Fehler, 
wurde, verschwindet wohl das letzte Kapitel jenes Werkes 
das wir einst “Oecsterreich” nannten. Die “Neue Fret 
Presse” hat den Tod ihres einzigen grossen Gegners Kat 
Kraus und seiner “ Fackel ” nur um zwei Jahre iiberlebt. Mit 
ihr starb das “Neue Wiener Journal,” ein monarchistischt 
Sensationsblatt, dessen Herausgeber Selbstmord veriibte. Tol 
sind die alten Rivalen “ Arbeiterzeitung” und “ Reichspost” 
und alle anderen Blatter, die Habsburgs Gliick und Oeste 
reichs Ende sahen. 

Der Rest ist Schweigen. Und nie war Hamlets leta 
Seufzer wahrer als in der Spannung vor Fortinbras’ Nahet. 
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WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


By SEAN 


To some minds Irish literature is so much an interest of the 
folk and of the parish that when the political or topical 
content (which the journalist normally exploits) has been 
assimilated, very little of universal appeal remains. That 
may be true of a quantity of Irish plays, novels, and poetry. 
They are amusing or interesting for their difference; not 
after the difference has ceased to be novel. Yeats, associating 
himself as closely as possible with Ireland, finding inspiration 
in her mythology, correction in her folk art, dilated all that 
he touched until it and he together became large as symbol 
while remaining personal, intimate, local. He might almost 
have taken his stand on George Moore’s “ All art must be 
parochial before it can become universal,” were it not that 
in the richness and complexity of his mind, and the 
width of his interests, and the natural stature of his genius, 
he welded into his philosophy of art and life such a multitude 
of experience and a variety of ideas that he cannot be reduced 
toany formula. His biographer will have to follow him down 
many avenues, and gather up many threads before he can 
weave a definition of the final synthesis of his later poetry. 


In sum he won his synthesis in conflict. His nature was 
dual; but his will was of the strongest. He was at once 
solitary, being a poet, and gregarious, being an Irishman. 
There was in his youth something princely, and in his age 
the touch of the king. He wished for power, and his spirit 
drew him back from the mob. All his early loves were lonely 
men, Axel, Manfred, Ahasuerus—passionate but remote. 
Wisdom was won by revolution, as Blake won it. It was ex- 
pressed in symbols, It was to be found in the deeps of the mind. 
It was hidden. A young man is content (if he is a poet) to 
live in such a lovely cavern, so long as the world will allow 
him. The world of Yeats’ youth was kind to the remote. 
The esoteric was everywhere, in science, exploration, cn the 
periphery of religion—enlarging such names and things as 
Swedenborg, Blavatsky, Hinduism, Buddhism, the Hermetic 
Writings, Jakob Boehme, Rosicrucionism, Hypnotism, the 
new psycho-therapy. Even Christian Science (First 
Church, 1879), the Egyptian Exploration Fund (founded 
1883), Charcot’s studies in pathology (published around 
1886), were symptomatic of the general efflorescence of in- 
terest in the distant or arcane. So was the poetry of Mal- 
larmé, Symons, Verlaine, Laforgue. It is often said that he, 
in steeping himself in the esoteric, was part of a general re- 
action from Darwinism; possibly his reaction was no more 
than the very natural impatience of a young genius with what, 
as is now patent, must have seemed even then particularly 
uninspiring. His first poetry reflected his first interests. 

But underneath there was the seed of conflict. The manner 
in which he harmonised that side of his poetic temper with 
the simplicity and realism of Ireland will make an entrancing, 
if arduous, task for his biographer. He has so lovingly 
exfoliated his own mind that the task is one rather of assess- 
ment and exposition than actual discovery. From the begin- 
ning he adored the unified man who finds himself in mood 
and personality, and not in moral static character. His father, 
John Yeats, seems to have been the origin of that idea—in its 
expression, at any rate—and to have encouraged if not origi- 
hated several others. One of the most important of these 
expressed ideas was that the world had been broken into 
fragments shortly before the death of Shakespeare and that 


O’FAOLAIN 


the artist who would try for Unity of Being will seek for the 
traditional subject. Ireland gave him that subject in its folk- 
magic, its traditional memory, its unbroken contact with the 
Anima Mundi. 

His peculiarity was thus that of a very solitary, exploring 
kind of mind, interested in its own intuitions, attempting to 
create an art that would be gregarious and traditional. In so 
far as he found a way to achieve his desire it was, perhaps, by 
speaking in symbol, as with the voice of the oracle, in a style 
as public and direct as possible. It is evident enough, how- 
ever, that there was here a conflict between temperament and 
desire. In his work he fought it out to his very latest years. 

There was little hint of that conflict of will in his early verse 
which everybody admired rather for the beauty of its shim- 
mering placidity. Only close friends like AE could observe, in 
hinting lines, the presence of the alter ego. From the found- 
ing of the Irish Theatre public life hauled him into daylight 
out of his Ahasuerian cavern, and the influence of Synge must 
have been profound. The 1919 volume, The Wild Swans at 
Coole, is a turning point: one can even see in the 1914 
volume, Responsibilities (with its significant title), the inten- 
sification of his thought that had been for the previous fif- 
teen or sixteen years toughened in its wrestling with affairs. 
(It was in 1903 that he wrote: “I am trying to put a less 
dream-burthened will into my work.” And in 1906 that he 
was beginning to delight “in the whole man, blood, intellect, 
and imagination running together.”) So by 1921, in Michael 
Robartes, he is speaking with the vigour and authority of a 
master. No poet since Hardy has written with such intensity 
—and omitting Hardy, who else in a hundred years?—as : — 


Never until this night have I been stirred. 
The elaborate starlight throws a reflection 
On the dark stream, 

Till all the eddies gleam, 

And thereupon there comes that scream 
From terrified invisible beast or bird : 
Image of poignant recollection . . . 


One has but to read a very few lines from any book from 
that on to be aware of the man’s stature. 

Whatever be his achievement as poet and as craftsman, it 
was his personal achievement—because it was his personal 
ambition—to weld the personal and racial together. Nobody 
had done it before him, and in that sense it may be said that 
he created Irish literature. Fortunately, too, he had a fine 
mind and a love for exposition, and he has left behind him 
more expository prose than any other poet writing in English 
with the exception of Coleridge. He has left so much of it, 
and it is so various in its subjects, that it would be a service 
to gather his poetic canon into one volume. There, if it were 
not patent in his poetry, it will be clear that he has done what 
he frequently declared every art should do—lived, thought, 
and written in a manner equally intelligible in any period, in 
any country. Though he is, by minor definition, an Irish 
poet, he is by major definition a world poet. It was a great 
personal achievement, because endless temptations to the 
merely local.fame called him by the way; because in the end 
from his work what emerges is the powerful impress of his 
individual personality, an impress that was so genuine that 
when one went from the poems to the poet the transition was 
imperceptible. As he was kingly in his art (how he loved 
that word “arrogant ”’!) he was kingly in his person. And 
now it is, for all who knew him, as if a king had died. 
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WILLIAM AND CAROLINE LAMB 
The Young Melbourne. By Lord David Cecil. (Constable. 10s.) 


It is always a difficult question to decide whether the his- 
torical imagination is better employed in seeing those in the 
past as different as possible from ourselves, or as like as 
brothers. Probably the latter is the better way, since, after 
all, it is only in their clothes, material and mental, that 
generations differ. Fundamentally, man is always the same 
animal and the same angel, with greeds and ambitions, dreams 
and ideals, that do not vary much, though they may be 
expressed in different language, in tones of other sententious- 
ness. But perhaps for people not very far removed it is 
better to make them out as unlike us as may be, lest we should 
confuse with ours the sense in which they use words: and this 
may be especially valuable when we are discussing such pre- 
Victorian and immediately pre-Romantic Age figures as Lord 
David Cecil offers us in this volume. Besides, to do so lends 
aesthetic distance, a distance necessary for the effect Lord 
David wishes to achieve; for this, besides being a biography, 
or conversation-piece as he justly calls it, is a work of art. 

The Prologue is a brilliant sketch of high Whig society 
at the turn of the eighteenth century, in all its splendour, its 
certitude, its ease of living, its social perfection, its unassum- 
ing assumption that it was born to rule. There was a great 
charm about it, for though the people that made it up “ were 
worldly, they were not sophisticated.” They were splendidly 
vital and terrifically normal. To them Melbourne belonged. 
He was born in the nick of time, and his family, the Lambs, 
had just established their place, made secure by that admirable 
figure, the first Viscountess Melbourne. “A _ remarkable 
woman,” her son was heard to murmur when very old; “a 
devoted mother and excellent wife—but not chaste, not 
chaste.” As aman who had thoroughly enjoyed life, he could 
hardly blame her for the defect: he was himself most probably 
the son of Lord Egremont. 

Certainly the supposition would account for the strange 
streak of idealism, of poetry even, foreign to the rest of his 
family, that ran through this otherwise true-to-type materially 
robust character. So at least Lord David would have us see 
it, looking on the period as he does with a post-Victorian eye, 
wishing that William Lamb had been just a little more 
romantic, a little less sceptical, with his opinions based on 
some metaphysic or other. For many, perhaps, Melbourne’s 
great charm resides in the very fact that he could remain so 
sceptical and yet not lose his affection for human beings. 
“The worst of the present day,” he once remarked, “is that 
men hate one another so damnably. For my part, I love them 
all!” That is the worst of faiths: they make men hate one 
another so damnably. William Lamb, endowed with the 
vitality that can make a man be consistently generous, giving 
and forgiving, was happily. able to steer clear of them. 
Religious faith he could not have; he knew too much about 
politics to hanker after idealisms there (in this respect he was 
like his family, whose version of the eleventh commandment 
was “Don’t bother! ”); and as for romanticism, he had had 
bitter experience of what that led to. He had known Devon- 
shire House, where 

It was love that breathed warmth into the social arts in which its 
inhabitants were so accomplished : love suffused the atmosphere in 
which they moved, with a soft enticing shimmer of romantic senti- 
ment and voluptuous grace : 
and out of that atmosphere had come the enchanting Lady 
Caroline, who as a wife would have morally shattered anyone 
with too rigid a standard in any respect, or too dearly held 
an idealism. It was something better than romanticism that 
enabled him to endure endlessly, to give patiently, and behave 
loyally. It was a lovable acceptance of human beings as 
they are. 

It is one of the structural props of Lord David’s picture 
that Melbourne matured late; that at the beginning his 
education at home damped down the creative capacity that 
might otherwise have gushed forth sooner, for it had destroyed 
all absolute beliefs. At forty-seven, certainly, he had acquired 
experience in the disillusions of an unfortunate marriage and 
of politics, things which obviously cannot come at the thresh- 
old of life. But was he fundamentally different? In later 


life, as in earlier, he was “an onlooker”; and just as in 
maturity he hed no desire to throw himself into a struggle 
there was no chance of winning, so at Eton he had never 





——, 





pursued a fight after the first round if he felt he could ng 
beat the other fellow. “I thought it one of the most pruden 
acts, but it was reckoned very dastardly.” What did he car) 
He never minded what other people thought, just as he neve 
cared a fig for moral categories. He was always independen, 
always went his own way. Indeed, Lord David does not quite 
maintain his point. In early life we read that “Even pi 
scepticism was not consistent; though he doubted the valye 
of virtue, he never doubted the value of being a gentleman” 
And when mature “He did not believe in human virtue, by 
he recognised goodness when he saw it; and he loved it” 
The difference is negligible. 

One closes the book wishing there were more Melbourne, 
You may agree with Lord David that “there was a flaw ip 
his philosophy, a radical defect,” which was a shrinking from 
the unpleasant. What would happen if there were a disaster 
(he had already weathered one), or he lost his capacity for 
enjoyment? That was the element of daring in his philosophy, 
the risk. All philosophies that we hold depend upon some 
element in ourselves which may break down, and even “ when 
we come to the gates of death, all religions seem to us wonder. 
fully alike, and colourless.” He had faith in his lack of faith, 
since it depended upon his intense liking for, his unflagging 
interest in, human beings and the pageant they provided, 
Without this flaw, which does, of course, lessen him a litte, 
the philosophy could not exist at all. It was compensated 
for by his lack of arrogance. 

Lord David has written a consistently fascinating book: 
not for one moment does the interest flag as we encounter 
Lady Melbourne, Lady Bessborough, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, the adorable but impossible Lady Caroline, of almost 
equal importance to Melbourne in this book, Byron, admirably 
analysed and sketched in, and a dozen others. It is a book 
designed and carried out as a work of art. Here and there 
the art does not quite conceal the artifice, as when Melbourne 
comes back from Ireland to his wife’s death-bed: 



























And alone, behind closed doors, they spoke to one another for the 
last time. It was for this only she had waited. A day or two later 
[her sister-in-law, Mrs. George Lamb, watching by her still form, 
heard a little sigh. She looked more closely: ] Caroline was dead, 






A more severe hand might have pruned away the words here 
put within brackets: the effect is a little too easy, and strikes 
one as a lapse in a magnificently sustained performance. Here 
and there, perhaps, there is a slight uncertainty of touch; 
especially where romantic love is concerned—the Devonshire 
House kind—which in one place glamorous, in another con- 
stitutes “a life of tempest and disillusion.” Lord David is 
not always sure whether he likes or dislikes a person of 
attitude, or if either, why. Nevertheless, it is a delicate and 
precise work, and may stand on the same shelf with Strachey’s 
Queen Victoria and Geoffrey Scott’s Portrait of Zélide. We 
need not quarrel about order of precedence. 

BonaMy Dobprée. 


THE MID-DAY EINZIG 


Economic Problems of the Next War. By Paul Einzig. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Dr. Ernzic stands in the same relation to the staider fraternity 
of economists as does the evening Press to the solid morning 
daily. The world’s economic insanity ro!ls on its manic 
depressive course; others gravely endeavour to diagnose the 
disease, Dr. Einzig gives us vivid periodical bulletins of 
the symptons. He has the journalist’s flair for news value, the 
journalist’s gift for the terse and telling phrase; and he has, 
too, the journalist’s inevitable dogmatism—the dogmatism of 
the man pounding out a hundred-word leader on Europeaa 
affairs, one eye on the clock and the other on Reuter’s latest 
telegram from the storm-centre, all qualifications and hesita- 
tions swept aside in the paramount interests of speed, com- 
pression and readability. Dr. Einzig is no crank; he knows 
his job; in his particular field of red-hot economic topicality 
he is a master. But the afterthoughts and emendations, the 
cautious distinction between hypothesis and fact, knowledge 
and intelligent forecast, the reader must supply for himself. 
As readers of the Theory of Forward Exchange and ont 
or two others will realise, these comments do not apply to 
everything that he has written. But the Economic Problems 
of the Next War is emphatically a case in point. With 
admirable simplicity and clarity it ranges over the whole 
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fe'd: the lessons of the last War and their relevance, the 
problems of production and consumption, foreign trade and 
e exchanges, budgetary and monetary questions, and the 
economic position, in case of war, of the chief world Powers 
whether obviousiy belligerent or probably neutral. It is all 
done in a hundred and fifty pages, and it is all written so that 
he who runs may read, without benefit of previous training 
in economic theory or more than an ordinary general know- 
ledge of economic institutions and their working. There is 

j attempt, as the author explains, to produce a comprehensive 
handbook of war economy ; he is concerned to “study some 
of the broad problems and suggest tentative solutions.” 

Some of his forecasts and proposals are virtually common 
form—for instatice, that there will be a strong tendency to 
inflation, which should be resisted as far as possible; that 
taxation will have to be raised more steeply, and earlier, than 
during the last War; that rationing of consumption will have 
to be put into force immediately. Others are considerably 
more controversial. He does not seem to be sure in his own 
mind whether they are directed to the avoidance of gross 
social injustice or to the single aim of belligerent efficiency. 
In the interests of social justice and equality of sacrifice (if one 
can speak of suca a thing in wartime) it is certainly desirable 
that industrial conscription—for both labour and capital of all 
kinds—shou'd march hand in hand with the military conscrip- 
tion which no one doubts to be inevitable once 
hostilities begin. It is disgusting that A should be 
conscripted and exposed without choice to death 
and mutilation in the name of his country’s need while B 
makes a fortune cut of that same national necessity. But if 
you want to get B’s product as quickly and efficiently as pos- 
sible, will you improve your prospect by conscripting him 
and his plant? It is unfortunately true that while it is pos- 
sible to treat strikes as mutinies, ca’canny by the entrepreneur 
is less easy to deal with. Better surely pay the market price, 
or ransom, or blacixmail, in the interests of victory—and then 
tax it back again in the interests of outraged human decency. 
Altogether one feels that Dr. Einzig pays rather too little 
attention to the tax weapon as an effective and automatic sub- 
stitute for direct prchibitions and injunctions, with all the red 
tape and administrative congestion which, in inexperienced 
hands, they would entail. 

In his comments on the purely financial side of war 
economy he is on surer ground. ‘The question of exchange 
restrictions is prominently marked “ Controversial,” but Dr. 
Enzig’s arguments in their favour are powerful and worth 
attention. When, however, he passes from a study of the 
desiderata of British policy to a survey of the economic war- 
potential of other nations, speculation and what one can only 
describe as wishful thinking bulk larger and larger. The 
neutrals will be universally benevolent towards the demo- 
cratic side. Infiation will probably very soon get out of hand 
in Germany. German foreign trade will be paralysed. 
America will repeal the Neutrality Act and will end by 
coming in. Britain has huge gold reserves and untapped 
resources in foreign securities; Germany has already ex- 
hausted both sources of supply. . . . The book ends with a list 
0! twenty-nine reasons why Germany (with or without Italian 
aid) cannot hope to win a war against Britain and France. 
Let us hope that Herr Hitler and his junior partner find them 
convincing, 
























HONOR CROOME. 


AN ASPECT OF SCIENCE 


A Short History of Science. By F. Sherwood Taylor. (Heine- 
mann. 8s. 6d.) 
Dr. SHERWOOD TAYLOR is primarily a chemist, more 
Interested perhaps in materials than in theories, and the bias 
that appeared in his earlier book, The World of Science, is 
480 visible in this short history of physics, chemistry, 
astronomy and biology. Within its limits the book is clear 
ond reliable, though sometimes the abrupt style and the 
arbitrary paracraphing make it sound like an abstract of the 
larger author:tative histories. In spite of the publisher’s 
assertion, the mass of interesting detail sometimes obscures 
{ce general panorama, but it would certainly be true to say 
that few histories of the material sciences have compressed so 
much factual information into 300 pages and made so little 
claim on the reader’s previous knowledge. The illustrations 
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(many of them pictures of early apparatus) are excellent, and 
break away from the usual series of blocks hawked round 
from one textbook to another. 

To some extent, Dr. Sherwood Taylor has fallen under the 
influence of the newer historians and philosophers of science; 
from time to time he pauses to discuss the relations between 
the scientific activity and the social life of an age; and he 
notices that the proportions and characteristic development 
of a science in any age denend to some extent on the economic 
and social aims of the time. Furthermore, he refrains from 
ridiculing the theories of the past: in discussing the helio- 
centric theory in astronomy, and the phlogiston theory in 
chemistry, for instance, he shows that these were legitimate 
hypotheses—that is to say, they described the known facts in 
a reasonably economical way. Again, Dr. Taylor discusses 
the relationships of scientists and theologians with more 
detachment than was common a few years ago, when the 
squabbles of the nineteenth century still rankled. Unlike some 
English popular historians, he admits that the Protestant 
treatment of Servetus and Kepler was no better than the 
Catholic treatment of Galileo and Bruno, and he points out 
that in nearly all these persecutions the question at issue was 
cone of theoiogical belief, not scientific fact. He might have 
added that Bruno was the sort of man who would have 
managed to get himself into trouble with almost any govern- 
inz authority, anywhere, at any time. 

Within the range that Dr. Taylor allows himself, one can 
point to few errors or omissions: Lomonosov and Waterson 
ought perhaps to have been mentioned in discussing the Kine- 
tic Theory of Gases; there is no mystery about the date of 
Hooke’s Micrographia (1665) and it ought not to have been 
left as (16..); a few references would have been useful, even 
if the book is not intended as a work of reference; and it is 
a pity that the last forty years’ work in physical chemistry, 
subatomic physics and astrophysics receives little more than 
half a dozen pages. 

Perhaps the brevity of the sections dealing with these 
matters is intentional. Dr. Taylor grieves over the lost 
elegance of “classical” physics: he likes to see science not as 
a continual development of technique and _ intellectual 
ingenuity but as a steady advance towards a knowledge of the 
real structure of the world, and with the strong exclusiveness 
of a nineteenth-century “stinks ” master he dismisses psycho- 
logy in two paragraphs, geology (apart from a note on “ The 
Conflict of Science and Religion ”’) in six lines, and anthropology 
and economics without a single word. One of the paragraphs 
on psychology deserves to be quoted in full, for it explains 
the source of the lopsidedness: “ The study of mental disease 
is a highly conjectural department of medicine, for the physi- 
cal basis underlying mental disorder is largely unknown.” 
Clearly, Dr. Taylor is not very well informed about the aims 
and methods of this science, and his remarks on Quantum 
Theory and Relativity show that he is unhappy when the 
outlook of Dalton and Galileo breaks down. This limitation is 
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unfortunate in any historian of science, even if it is coupled 
with a curious belief in “a world of sensation, beauty and 
intuition, insusceptible to logic.” Perhaps it is unfair to pry 
into the rich philosophical confusion of Dr. Taylor’s last two 
pages, but a naive materialism combined with an uneasy feel- 
ing that the materialism is inadequate even for the purposes 
of science runs throughout Dr. Taylor’s book and diminishes 
its high value as a compendium of historical facts. 

MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


: THE REAL THING 
Jungle Trader. By H.R. Taylor. (Jarrolds. 8s. 6d.) 


THIS is far the best book which has been written about the 
Liberian coast since Theodore Canot’s Memoirs of a Slave 
Trader in the middle of the last century. And it is more 
genuine than Canot’s. Canot, writing in Victorian times, 
found it necessary to record a change of heart, and his 
reminiscences had passed through the hands of a literary 
middle-man: horror came out stilted. 


No middle-man has been at work on Mr. Taylor’s book: 
the quite shocking tale pours innocently out in the jargon 
of a store clerk, ungrammatically. You cannot read five pages 
without catching the atmosphere—the atmosphere of low 
malarial coastline, of wooden tin-roofed stores with their rats 
and their cheap goods, of heat and drink and astute spoilt 
natives in European rags. The ghastly vocabulary has the 
seediness of a whole ignoble way of life—dusky belles, hot 
under the collar, one of the lads, more or less soused, a good 
swift kick in the back, sought out his Dusky Nibs and 
wished him “ How do! ” It has its felicities, too 
“the thirsty optimist.” 

Mr. Taylor was nineteen when he left a Regent Street shop 
for the sake of adventure, in the employment of a Liverpool 
firm. Romance waited at Cape Palmas: 

** . .. a filthy garret room with a sloping iron ceiling and as hot 
as the ovens of Hades. In one corner was a rusted bedstead tied 
together with bits of string, and without a mattress. The floor was 
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just bare boards, and very dirty ones at that, and the only 
piece of furniture in the oom was a washing-stand of sorts With 
cracked earthenware basin on the top.” 

When he landed by surf boat (he had never before bey 
further than Brighton: tragedy looks over the shoulder) there 
was no white man to greet him. His fellows were il 
“soused,” and Mr. Grimes, the Agent, was lying back ing 
worn wicker chair wearing an old dressing-gown with “a 
the earmarks of working up to, or working off, a firstcay 
jag.” He had three years ahead of him on a salary fisiny 
from £50 to £70, all found. ‘ 

Man is terribly adaptable, and Mr. Taylor is soon tefy. 
ring to his “beloved Garraway” (there is a photograph ¢ 
him seated in his Garraway home—the wicker chair, th 
rickety table, the soda-water syphon). He learns gradual) 
the dishonest tricks of his trade—the 20 Ib. packets of gi 
which seldom contained much more than 15 lbs., the sca 
fixed to show four hundredweight as one (this was to counts 
the native method of adulterating rubber with stones, By 
tumbled to the other’s trick and “the rubber trade became, 
wash-out, in more ways than one”), 

Trading dies out in Liberia fifty miles from the ogy 
There is no respite from squalor. Mr. Taylor’s only trig 
into the interior were for the sake of recruiting forced laboy 
for the Spanish colony of Fernando Po. This is the my 
startling example of man’s adaptability. Remember it js, 
young man lately employed in a Regent Street shop, ny 
Theodore Canot, who is in charge. “ Within a month we hy 
collected close on eight hundred labourers ”—by purchas 
from the chief—“ but our troubles were only half over—y 
had to get them down to Cape Palmas. The incidents of thy 
journey, although of a minor nature, were sufficient) 
numerous and interesting to fill a volume. Many of th 
boys died en route .’ Mr. Taylor eventually corralled 
five hundred at the port, but British captains were odd 
averse from such a cargo. When he did manage to gate-crash 
a ship, the captain said he would only accept boys wh 
stated in his presence that they were willing to go. 


































“The procedure was for a gang head-man to gabble a few uninté:- 
ligible words to a vacant-looking nigger, and then turn to us ani 
say: ‘ Yes, Massa—he say he agree go.’ The captain was not lon 
in seeing the point and confided in me that he had to be careful a 
he had some American missionaries on board bound for the Congo, 
and they would naturally enquire into the whys and wherefores. | 
had spotted these gentry sometime before, snooping around...” 

One is not surprised that Mr. Taylor before he lef 
Liberia had succeeded in paralysing the legal procedure ¢ 
his district, Grand Bassa. On one occasion he obtained 
copies of witnesses’ statements against him by breaking int 
the court-house at night. “ By retaining parts of the file and 
slipping in some of our own concoction the case was ultimately 
gummed to a standstill.” Another time a native, whom ht 
had beaten on suspicion of theft and who was suing him 
for attempted murder, was induced to put his signature a 
the foot of a document on which a statement was later typed 
that his complaint was false. ‘“ When he was sentenced 10 
three years for perjury a general sigh of relief went up tht 
he was at last out of circulation.” Out of circulation, indeed! 
It was not always possible to survive six months in a Liberia 
prison. 

It is a sordid but fascinating record. Guileless, undis- 
turbed by moral doubts, Mr. Taylor almost wins our affection 
by his candour. There is no question, as he faces us oppositt 
the title page with his small moustache, striped shirt, tougt 
mouth and melancholy knowledgable eyes, that he is the Red 


Thing. GRAHAM GREENE. 











THE GROUND-PLAN OF DEMOCRACY 


Education for Citizenship in Elementary Schools. Issued bY 
the Association for Education in Citizenship. (Oxford Un: 
versity Press. 4s. 6d.) 

Educating for Democracy. Edited by J. I. Cohen and R. M.¥. 
Travers. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 

THE best introduction to these books, as to so many books 

of the day, would be to read a couple of Penguin Specials 

Tour Britain with the Mass-Observers, or study the Pres 

with Mr. Wickham Steed, and the doubts they inspire about 

the superstructure of British democracy will provoke thougtt 
about its ground-plan, education. Indeed, one sighs for # 
volume to be entitled Education by Mass-Observation, which 
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should record, not educational programmes and percentages, but 
the impression that the educational system is, in fact, making 
upon our youth, as measured by their out-of-school hours— 
what they like to do, the books and papers they choose to read, 
and their conversation among themselves. Should we not put 
the last criterion first: if the unrestrained talk of boys and 
girls has some natural social content, as distinct from purely 
self-regarding themes of enjoyment and ambition, then surely 
education is catching up with the challenge of democracy? 

Elementary schools, closely rivalled by the cinema, have 
taken the place which the churches once held as the highest 
common factor of social experience among the citizens of this 
country. This gives a book on citizenship-teaching in 
Elementary Schools even greater importance than the similar 
book for Secondary Schools, published under the same auspices 
three years ago. The plan is, broadly speaking, the same, 
though we note with pleasure that this time the editors have 
devoted one-third of their space to a series of appendices, in 
which schemes of work that carry the citizenship motif through 
the various parts of school life are detailed by teachers from 
jifferent types of school in this country and—another excel- 
lent innovation—the U.S.A. This is not the place for detailed 
examination of schemes, in which variety is a principal merit ; 
but three qualities are essential. The scheme must be realistic 
—mock-elections, we may be sure, are taken more seriously in 
one enterprising London school because it prints its ballot- 
papers. It must also be restrained ; there is a danger of pro- 
ducing boredom, for instance, in a scheme centring upon 
the numerous formal celebrations of public events, which are 
“intended to be repeated, and repeated again.” And it must 
be consistent. One school turns its classrooms into markets, 
with wholesaler and retailer bargaining over imaginary tele- 
phones, while the customer waits patiently at the desk-counter. 
Great fun, certainly; but care will be needed to relate the 
hypothetical usefulness of free competition in the economic to 
the demand for co-operation in the political sphere. 

Lord Baldwin, in his admirable Foreword, reminds us once 
again that “ democracy is of slow growth.” It is a lesson that 
some of the contributors to the symposium Educating for 
Democracy might lay to heart. They are so busy lamenting 
the imperfections of the present that they appear to forget 
the progress already made, and to ignore its promise for the 
future. Yet to examine Mr. Lester Smith’s account of the 
vast ramifications of the educational system that he controls 
in modern Manchester, or Dr. Crowiley’s survey of school 
medical services, which now enlist more than 3,000 doctors 
and dentists as whole- or part-time workers, is clearly to see 
democracy advancing. Indeed, there are many sections of this 
work—the study of school architecture, for instance, or Sir 
Philip Hartog’s disquisition on English Teaching, or Lord 
Raglan’s paradoxical observations on Freedom and Control— 
which may establish its position as a helpful companion volume 
to the forward-looking Spens Report. 

But besides the question of the general tempo of educational 
progress, one legitimate doubt does suggest itself. Granted 
that “a democratic society must provide for the needs for all 
its mediocre and backward members ”—estimated, it seems, 
at the high proportion of 70 per cent.—must we not be careful 
how we set about fulfilling this obligation? For however 
democratic our society may be, it is the other 30 per cent. 
whose achievements must. make or mar the well-being of the 
Whole. To extend Secondary education beyond its natural 
saturation point may become easy as child population declines, 
and to attempt to level out all differences between school and 
school in the human material they receive and the charac- 
teristic stamp they give is always attractive to the bureaucrat- 
cum-statistician. But does such a policy truly serve the 
interests of democracy, which requires equality of devotion 
rather than equality of attainments? Movements towards 
uniformity in the education of a country which has always 
distrusted the uniform derive much of their strength from 
loreign analogies, and in this context an American contributor 
reminds us of some wise words Sir Michael Sadler used nearly 
forty years ago: “A national system of education is a living 
thing, the outcome of forgotten struggles and difficulties and 
of battles long ago. By instinct it often lays special 
emphasis on those parts of training which the national 
character particularly needs.” In educating for democracy 
We must take care to educate for British democracy. 

T. K. Derry. 


WHERE STONES ARE IRON 


Rhymney Memories. By Thomas Jones, C.H. 
The Welsh Outlook Press. §s.) 

Mr. THOMAS JONES knows more Cabinet secrets than any 
man in the country except Sir Maurice Hankey, but those who 
will look for political revelations in his reminiscences will 
be disappointed. They are entirely concerned with the Mon- 
mouthshire village, 24 miles from Cardiff, in which he spent 
his childhood and youth, when he seemed more likely to 
become a Methodist minister than an adviser of Cabinets. His 
youthful experiences could not have been useless in later life; 
the intricacies of high policy might well seem child’s play 
to one who as a boy mastered the subtleties of theology and 
studied the dissensions of the chapel. 

No doubt these memories will appeal most to those who 
share them with Mr. Jones; but they have a wider interest. 
The world Mr. Jones describes has almost vanished. As he 
says, it knew “nothing of the motor car, the gramophone, the 
wireless, the cinema, the telephone, the typewriter or the 
aeroplane, nothing of lipstick, cigarettes or cocktails,’ and 
much of the chapel, the Bible, the colliery, the steel mill. 
Industry and religion have decayed together. The mills and 
the pits have closed, the company shop in which Mr. Jones’ 
father was a buyer is a club for the unemployed; the chapel 
in which his father and grandfather were deacons is emptier 
than before. Mr. Jones recalls the period in which chapel 
and industry flourished, and his reminiscences, written with 
great simplicity and directness, have the value of an historical 
document. 

His first chapter is a useful piece of local history. He 
describes the growth of Rhymney from an isolated village of 
600 people to an industrial centre of 24,000 in the short space 
of 40 years, the foundation by independent entrepreneurs of 
its coal and steel industries, and their development into sub- 
sidiary units of the great trusts. Here is industrial develop- 
ment at its most creative and most ruthless. “It is a land 
whose stones were iron,” says Mr. Jones, in an unexpectedly 
dramatic phrase, which conveys something of the harsh- 
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ness of life in the Monmouthshire valley. But Mr. 
Jones is more interested in men than in things; and 
the rest of his book is really an account of how 
the harshness of life was mitigated by the social efforts 
of poor and unlearned men, founding schools and chapels, 
with all their manifold activities, training choirs, creating a rich 
and varied culture for a race of men who might well have 
become brutalised in such surroundings. There are many to 
whom such efforts may seem of little value, their results drab 


and trivial, the dogmas of Calvinism a crude and narrow basis © 


for spiritual life. They will notice, as Mr. Jones does in retro- 
spect, the absence of visual beauty in this world of religion 
and industry. : 

The social historian at least cannot take such a view. 
The men and women Mr. Jones remembers and describes 
showed an extraordinary fertility in creating social institutions. 
The rigidity and intolerance of Methodism correspond 
exactly to a violence of temperament that had to be subdued, 
the fascinating interplay of industrialism and the native Welsh 
temperament both enriched and preserved the local culture, 
and the chapel provided a form in which not only religion but 
the Welsh language and the astonishing gift of song flourished. 
Religion not only made a race of passionate men melancholy, 
puritanical, emotionally unstable, to some extent hypocritical; 
it also provided them with an education and opportunities for 
exercising their talent for self-government. If visual beauty 
was lacking, their emotional life had a poetical beauty which 
is preserved in the magnificent hymns of William Williams 
Pantycelyn. 

Halévy long ago emphasised the significance in English 
social life of the interplay of industrialism and popular re- 
ligion, but the problem has still been insufficiently studied, 
especially in its later phases. Anyone who wishes to study it 
would do well to read Mr. Jones’ modest book. If this gives his 
memories an importance they do not claim, I can at least say 
how much pleasure they have given to one who, like Mr. 
Jones was brought up on the catechism of the Rhodd Mam: 


“How many kinds of children are there ? 
Two kinds. 
Which are the two kinds ? 
Good children and bad children.” 


Goronwy REES. 


THE ANNUAL AUDIT 


The Year’s Poetry, 1938. Compiled and Edited by D. Kilham 

Roberts and Geoffrey Grigson. (Bodley Head. 5s.) 
EDITED, as usual, with knowledge and discrimination, this 
annual anthology—the fifth of its kind—continues to give a 
fair and useful account of the present state and progress of 
contemporary verse. Thirty-six poets, including four Ameri- 
can writers and three women, have contributed to the current 
volume a total of sixty-six specimens of their recently pub- 
lished work. Seven of them were born before 1900, twenty~- 
three before 1914, and six during the last War. The average 
age of those born in the present century is twenty-nine. 
Numerically, Mr. W. H. Auden is the largest contributor, 
with five pieces; he is followed by Mr. Frederic Prokosch, 
who occupies the most space, W. B. Yeats and Mr. Louis 
Macneice, with four each. Five more of the contributors are 
represented by three poems apiece, seven of them by two, and 
the remaining twenty by a single poem. 

In these relatively barren days for poetry, it is more im- 
portant to receive the assurance, which a collection of this 
kind gives, that poetry, even of a minor kind, continues to be 
written than to strain one’s eyes looking for those new horizons 
which are still hidden by the fog of contemporary thought and 
sensibility. In any case, one hardly expects to find in the 
output of a single year—a year, moreover, distracted by ex- 
ernal events—evidence of new poetic genius or of a re- 
orientation of poetic values. There are, nevertheless, certain 
small signs in this volume sufficiently significant to be worth 
recording. 

‘There is a smell of light verse about,” its editors declare, 
“and we think (they add) that we have managed to present a 
much lighter Year’s Poetry than before.” It is not, indeed, 
a very big or pervasive smell, but it is by no means an un- 
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pleasant one. Its source, I suspect, is Mr. Auden, who appears 
to be tending more and more to create a style from the tech- 
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nique of the ballad, the nursery rhyme and the Music-hal] sop 
But there is some fine, squawking “ Bagpipe Music” by Mr 
Macneice, a pretty piece of invective by Mr. Betjeman, , 
withering “Lament for a Cricket Eleven” by Mr, Kennei 
Allott—one of the most promising contributors—and “ Jus 
Smack at Auden,” a smart satirical parody by Mr, Eman, 
yore guys something more than the manner of the Aude, 
school. 





































What was said by Marx, boys, 

What did he perpend ? 

No good being sparks, boys, waiting for the end, 
Treason of the clerks, boys, 

Curtains that descend, 

Lights becoming dark, boys, waiting for the end. 
































The bulk of The Year's Poetry, however, is less light. 
hearted. If it is serious, it is no longer weighed down by 
the heavy burden of a political conscience or encumbered }y 
awkward metrical effects and uncouth syntax. The conserya. 
tive reader will find little to puzzle him, and nothing to ye 
him. The seriousness is not that of the reformer, but of th 
individual faced by a personal problem. Perhaps the mog 
interesting and significant fact that emerges from last year 
poetry as a whole is the absence of the kind of propagang 
verse parodied by Mr. Empson. In lyric poetry this js 
negative good. Of positive value is the reaffirmation by thes 
representative poets of 1938 of the use and need for lyric 
poetry to resoive in the individual soul the conflict of emotiox 
aroused by the experience of living and loving in a threatene 
world and to express, as so many of them do, a nostalgia fo; 
experiences that may not come again. 
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THEODORE. OF CORSICA 


His Majesty of Corsica. By Valerie Pirie. (Collins 18s, 











A MAN who would be king and a romantic island make a 
irresistible combination, but his Corsican adventure of 17% 
was only the climax of Theodore, Baron de Neuhoff’s varied 
career. In an age remarkable alike for its lack of principles 
and for the readiness with which governments from Russia 
to Spain committed their business to the hands of foreign 
adventurers, he had passed from obscure birth at Liége to 
the Court of Louis XIV, and onwards, by the Sweden of 
Charies XII, the Spain of Elizabeth Farnese, and Constanti- 
nople, to his landing at Aleria, where he hoped to turn the 
revolt of the Corsicans against the Genoese to his advantage 
After inevitable failure, his descent to being “ lionised” in 
London, to a debtor’s prison and burial in St. Anne’s, Soho, 
is an apt resolution of Theodore’s tragi-comedy. 

By a generous use of memoirs, in particular, Mrs. Pirie ha 
given some detailed and entertaining pictures of the European 
Courts of his time and of the remarkable characters who 
crossed his path. Theodore himself is more elusive and 
sometimes almost lost in his background ; he seems rather the 
sketch of a minor adventurer than a man in the round, and 
one cannot help feeling that he was much more of a rascal 
than this book suggests. It would have been better if he had 
been allowed to occupy a relatively larger space in a shortet 
book. 

It is an interesting commentary on biography today thi 
the publishers should find it necessary to state on the dus 
jacket that this is a “lively biography,” but “ without depart- 
ing from historical accuracy.” Certainly it is free from the 
hectic touches that are often supposed to make for lively 
history; indeed, a rather laborious style makes it almost 
monotonous. There are some peculiar uses of words, such 
as “orbit ” for “eye,” or “ pretext ” as a transitive verb, The 
historical information on events in Theodore’s Europe is sound 
enough, though one might differ from some of the judge- 
meats on characters. The memoirs used are not quoted of 
referred to in the text, but paraphrased or summarised, and 
there are also passages, such as the prologue or some if 
explanation of motive, which seem to rest entirely on conjet 
ture. The reader is therefore left irritatingly uncertain 4 
imes where the boundary lies between authority and imag 
nation. It would have been interesting to have learnt mort 
of the apparent move by the British Fleet to restore King 
Theodore in 1743. 

There are a number of misprints and the price seems high 
for a book of this kind. RaLpH CoLMAan. 
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REASON IN POLITICS 


The new book by K. B. Smellie, author of 
100 Years of English Government. An 
account of past political theories and their 
bearing on our present discontents, by 
an author who both loves and chastises 
democracy. “Contains much _ valuable 
criticism.”—S pectator. 12/6 net 


THE STARS BOW DOWN 


The new Biblical play by Gordon Daviot, 
author of Richard of Bordeaux. “ Essen- 
tially well-made and there is not a little 
to admire in it.”"—Times Lit. Supp. 3/- net 


FORM CRITICISM 

By E. Basil Redlich, B.D., Canon Theo- 
logian of Leicester. A documented account 
of the branch of Bible criticism which 
deals with the intermediate period when 
the gospels were handed down orally. 
“Studies in Theology” series. 5/- net 


WELDED LIVES 
A novel by George Ingram, exposing the 
scandals of life at a Borstal school. 7/6 net 














Qo New Books, cow) 


“ 4 devoted doctor.” — The Times. 


SIR JAMES 
CANTLIE 


By NEIL CANTLIE 
and GEORGE SEAVER 


Pioneer medical work in England, China and Egypt is 
the background of this stimulating biography by 
Cantlie’s son, aided by the author of “« Edward Wilson 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 





of the Antarctic.” 





J. ELLIS 
BARKER'S 


MY TESTAMENT 
OF HEALING 


A frank and revealing record of the work of this 
highly successful and unorthodox private practitioner 
8s. 6d. 


who claims to cure cancer. 





THE FAMILY OF 


‘TWYSDEN AND 
 'TWISDEN 





| Their History & Archives 
| Completed by C. H. DUDLEY WARD from an original 
| begun and in Part finished by SIR JOHN RAMSKILL 
| TWISDEN, 12th Baronet of Bradbourne in Kent. 
| Incidentally this is a vast storehouse of focalised 
| 
| 
| 
| 


English history. With Illustrations. 18s. 





“ CORNHILL 


EDITED BY LORD GORELL. 
| FEBRUARY. 1s. 6d. 


HENRY CAESAR: A Story 
Two POEMS: 
I. ON PARTING WITH AN OLD PIANO V. H. Friedlaender 
II. REMEMBERING AN ENGLISH GRANDFATHER Lowise Crenshaw Ray 
Macic AND MEDICINE IN MEXICO Rodney Gallop 
SEAL ISLAND L.G. Green | 
Tue Kiss: A Story Eleanor Saltzman 
SPRING : A Poem Marjorie Kidd 
A Box oF LETTERS Caroline M. Duncan-Fones 
| A CANOE IN BURMA Major R. Raven-Hart 
* Mosy’ Thurstan Topham | 
THE SHADOW OF THE GATES: A Story W. A. Breyfogle | 
Tue Isis: A Poem S. M. Thompson 
By THE WAY 
| LaiTERARY COMPETITION 
| * All prices are NET. 


Wallace B. Nichols 
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The Daughter. By Bessie Breuer. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Wait Until Spring, Bandini. By John all (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 

Be a Gent, Little Woman, Be a Gent. By Eileen Winncroft. 
(The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 


What’s Become of Waring. By Anthony Powell. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Happy Island. By Dawn Powell. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

This Nettle, Danger. By Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 


THE entertainment level is fairly high in new fiction just 
now, as it usually tends to be at this time of year. All six 
novels listed above measure up conscientiously to spring list 
standard, and all will probably justify their appearance by a 
respectable circulation among leisured readers, but only one 
of them suggests that, say, by Easter, a handful of those 
whom it entertained may still be able to recall its mood and 
theme. This one, which, with many faults, has distinction 
and sensitiveness, is The Daughter, by Bessie Breuer. It 
appears to be the second novel of a young American woman, 
and it is an uneven, juvenile work which deserves praise and 
attention. 

It is wearisomely over-written, which is the more regrettable 
because, had she cut out a great many of her clumps of 
phrasing, the author has plenty of excellent stuff left in her 
pages, which would look a million times the better said for 
the clearing around it. Moreover, she has a rich mind 
which this book has only begun to tap, and is in no need at 
all to upholster or strain her ideas. But wordiness overtakes 
her chiefly, I think, because of her indecision upon the balance 
of values within her theme, and a consequent necessity to be 
violently fair—i.e., violently explicit—and is not, as we may 
suspect with impatience here and there, a mere intoxication 
of verbosity, pointless and inexcusable. 

‘The story is of the passage from sensitive but hard-boiled 
innocence into passion, disillusionment, and what may be 
called “general knowledge ” of a young American girl, whose 
parents are divorced and who is doomed to drift round the 
world with a restless, beautiful, ever-young, affectionate and 
amoral mother for Achates. The two are not rich, appar- 
ently ; they seem to be of that hard-up class that never has 
to go without anything it wants. Katy, the daughter, has 
played at having jobs, tut only in search for reality, not be- 
cause she needed wages. Her education has been very expen- 
sive and sophisticated, and she has certainly lapped it up, 
particularly on the literary side. She carries poets round 
with her, but don’t we all? Only hers are “Donne, Millay, 
Auden and Macleish,” an unforeseen grouping. With them 
and other rather touching household gods with which, in hotel 
bedrooms, she faithfully builds her for ever shifting homes from 
home, she comes with her mother to a little lost place “ far 
down off the gulf shore of Florida.” There, against her will as 
always, for hers is a stiff, reluctant and recessive spirit, she is 
plunged into the raffish, pleasure-seeking life that her mother 
always gathers about her. And Katy, who loves this quite dis- 
gusting parent very much, and is always being miserably 
shocked by her, is shocked again—as well she may be, think 
we who are older and less innocent—by the appalling loose- 
ness of joke and caress in this little lost pleasure colony. She 
broods, staring lasciviousness in the eye, and looking away 
from it to the dying, poor life of the fishermen and labouring 
negroes along the shore. She looks at everything out of 
grave eyes, and for all her desperate romanticism it must be 
said for her that she is as intellectually attentive to what she 
sees as she is emotionally responsive. It is the former char- 
acteristic which makes her attractive to read about, gives value 
to her sensibility, and makes us patient with emotional incon- 
sistencies. 

Unhappy, and doing her best to compromise with raffish- 
ness, and not appear censorious, she learns to drink. And 
how! The drinking of “corn”—“have a charge? ”—of 
Carlotta and her friends, is downright alarming to read about. 
Katy takes her “charges” sturdily. She dances with Charlie 
too, the beautiful young southern waster, who is already busy 
being her mother’s lover. Dancing she falls in love with him, 
and in amazement and relief, all her poets singing in her, she 
lets herself sink into a slow perdition of lust, with him for 
guide. 





FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


rs 


The rest is a close examination of her struggle with know. 
ledge of good and evil, and her bitter, touching fight to 
rationalise her emotional predicament, and to force her passion 
for Charlie to become love as her fastidious innocence had 
understood it. She cannot do this; she loses Charlie, ang 
almost, of her own choice, loses her life. But she learns ang 
observes much, and not all her lessons are of individual good 
and bad, for under her eyes the primitive life of poor and 
suffering men is well contrasted with the incredible flippancy 
and injustice of the “educated ” and the “ civilised.” It is q 
desperate picture that we get here of pleasure, and of a soul 
condemned to room with it. 

Wait Until Spring, Bandini, also comes to us from America, 
and has the merits of freshness of subject and setting. It 
deals with the married life of an Italian-born labourer in a 
small town in Colorado. He is a man of violence and naive 
egotism, and he has an infatuated wife and three little sons, 
The eldest of these plays an important part in the plot, which 
struck this reader as incredible. Svevo, the labourer, gets 
involved in a curious lust-affair with a very rich widow in 
the town. The effect of this on his wife is very violent and 
home life becomes fantastically troubled. I did not care 
for the falsely naive tricks of the writing, but the book has 
an element of novelty about it that is commendable. 

Be a Gent, Little Woman, Be a Gent, is a straightforwardly 
amusing and sentimental tale of the married life and difficulties 
of a hard-working young journalist and her beautiful, easy- 
going husband. It is a very easy book to read, and it bumps 
along with tears and smiles to a happy ending. The merit, 
if we must look for one in so unpretentious a piece, is that the 
little woman really is a gent, and a truly established character, 
where all around her are only the gay English figures of 
West End farce. 

What’s Become of Waring tells with precision and neatness 
a very ironic story of the reported death, discovery and re- 
discovery, in a sense, of a famous traveller-writer called T. T. 
Waring. The whole thing makes a very funny exposure of 
all kinds of human follies and foibles, and Mr. Powell’s 
manner is beautifully dry—in fact, I think, has become 
a little too dry. But he says excellent things. All 
the characters slip into place in the complicated plot 
as easily as pennies pop from behind a conjurer’s ear, 
and each as recognisable as dry toast; but the trouble is, 
that for all the reality of their outlines and the farcicality of 
their quiet goings-on, we are not quite sufficiently engaged 
with the whole matter. Nevertheless, Mr. Powell’s technique is 
admirable and his irony a very frequent pleasure. 

I had not read Turn, Magic Wheel, Miss Dawn Powell’s 
first novel, but when I read the eulogies of it reprinted on the 
wrapper of this, her second, The Happy Island, and when, 
moreover, I found her publishers comparing her to Petronius, 
I confess I turned in some eagerness to view a new planet. 
But here, for better or worse, is no feast of Trimalchio. The 
latter kind of literature may not be much to our present taste 
or need, but af least it had the contemptuous hauteur of its 
own kind, a largeness of bawdry which makes it simultaneously 
honest and fantastic, and a kind of recklessness which relates to 
the absurd nobility and debauched self-contempt with which 
Petronius Arbiter could die. But in The Happy Island we 
have only small, peddling, funny stuff about the naughty boys 
and girls of New York, stuff such as we have often had before, 
and which is quite funny in small doses, but is really no more 
than unbridled gossip column. Many of us: have moods in 
which we can enjoy a neat mixture of wise-cracking and lewd- 
ness, but I doubt if a whole volume of Miss Powell’s thin and 
localised, satire will be entirely pleasing. 

In This Nettle, Danger, Sir Philip Gibbs, taking almost no 
trouble to create characters, has given us the sort of novel that 
many people enjoy immensely—i.e., a review of events recently 
lived through, from the Abdication of Edward VIII to the 
Crisis of last autumn. He tells the well-known story care- 
fully, and as it appeared to the sympathetic eyes of a rather 
naive and sentimental American newspaper man. ‘The 
opinions expressed are temperate, and the message of the book 

appears to be that we will muddle through. 
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= 
£1,000 invested in the 


Planet Building Society 
year ago 
is still worth 


£1,000 to-day 


No 20°% drop in market value. No anxiety 
about Income either. So if you are looking for 
an investment which will give you greater 
security of Capital and a good and reliable 
interest on it, the Planet meets your require- 
ments. Moreover, your money is always 
available at short notice whenever you should 
wish to withdraw all or part of it. 


The current rate is 34%. As there is no 
Income Tax to pay, this is equivalent to 


£4-16 -6% 


on a taxable investment 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Founded 1848. Funds £2,368,000 
Reserves £159,000. 


Full details from the Secretary, R. J. DAY, 
17 PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 








Political Thought 


THE EUROPEAN TRADITION 


DR. J. P. MAYER 


In collaboration with R. H. S$. CROSSMAN, 
P. KECSKEMETI, E. KOHN-BRAMSTEDT, 
and C. J. S. SPRIGGE 


Introduction by Prof. R. H. TAWNEY 


““Mr. Mayer lays at our feet the harvest of 
his wide reading and experience. It is most 
impressive. . The book is worth acquiring 
if only for Mr. Crossman’s ‘British Political 
Thought." . Assuredly this is a book which 
confirms many principles, destroys many fallacies 
and suggests many new ideas.” 


HAROLD NICOLSON in the Daily Telegraph and 
Morning Post. 


“Tt sounds a call to arms .. . it should become a 
classic.” W. T. WELLS in the Spectator. 


“New and important light is shed upon 
European history in its various lines of thought 
and institutions. This is a timely work of 
great value for all intelligent readers.” 


J. A. HOBSON in the Manchester Guardian. 
512 pages. 18s. net. 


Obtainable from all booksellers. 
Prospectus post free from the Publishers : 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 10 Bedford St., W C.2 




















PARENTS! 


WITHOUT A MATRICULATION OR SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE YOUR CHILD HAS ALREADY LOST 
HALF THE KEEN BATTLE FOR EMPLOYMENT AND 

A CAREER. 

Correspondence courses mean months of weary work often result- 
ing in final disappointment because many difficulties can only be 
explained in person, and to be frank, the average boy does not 
take kindly to long periods of evening work from typescripts. 

Wyncott College, for those who are unable to attend for individual 
instruction in the day or evening, provides courses of combined 
correspondence and_ personal tuition. Visiting tutors discuss diffi- 
culties with the student in his own home. Involved portions of the 
= are made clear by personal lectures. Corrected work is 
discussed. 

The College prepares for Matriculation and the External Degrees 
of London, School Certificate and all professional examinations in 
the shortest time at moderate rates, spread over a period if desired. 
ONE FEE COVERS ALL TUITION UNTIL A PASS IS SECURED. 
Visiting tutors cover London area and a fifty-mile radius including 
cg and Worthing. Resident accommodation for those beyond 
this area. 

TEN YEARS’ RESULTS - - 99% SUCCESSES. 


THE DIRECTOR ‘OF COACHING, 
Wyncott College, Thornton Heath, Croydon. 
(Established 60 years.) 
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JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the sea 


There is a fellowship in the calling of 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admiration. It is a fellowship 
of self-sacrifice which it is one’s in- 
stinct to support. It costs £250,000 
each year to maintain these brave men 
at their work. Every penny helps. 
Send whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


| LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gdns., London, S.W.1 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 


The EARL OF HARRO WBY, 


Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 
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ur wide Empire 


There are vast areas in which our fel!ow- 
countrymen overseas live far removed 
from the nearest place of worship, and 
who, in their struggle for existence, 
cannot possibly afford to build churches 
or provide even meagre stipends for self- 
sacrificing clergy. This is particularly 
so in Western Canada. If 


our great responsibilities 


were recognised more adequately by 
those living in easier circumstances in 
the homeland, we should be enabled to 
increase our grants in aid to the most 
needy districts. 


Contributions will be gratefully 
acknowledged by The Secretary, 





CHURCH SOCIETW 


9 SERJEANTS’ INN, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


DR. QUICKSILVER 
By Lionel Stevenson 


In comm.on with the majority of successful Victorian writers 
of the second rank, Charles Lever is little read today, and it 
would be difficult to maintain that his neglect is unmerited. He 
was not a born writer, and had he been a rich man wou'd in 
all probability have had no incentive to write at all. ‘The power 
of his literary instincts can be gauged from his confession that 
he could not write except for publication in monthly parts. On 
the other hand he was by all accounts a delightful conver- 
sationalist, and the merits of his books are those of good taik. 
His early books, such as The’ Confessions of Harry Lorrequer, 
Charles O’Mailey, and Our Mess, are remarkable for their 
exuberance and _ gaiety, and are full of excellent anecdotes, but 
they are almost entirely deficient in imagination and the refine- 
ments of fictional writing; his later books, such as Glencore, in 
which he tried to tackle artistic problems more seriously, con- 
tain little to compensate for the loss of his early energy. There 
is little substance in the charge levelled against Lever of libel- 
ling the Irish national character; he did not depict the Irish 
nation as a whole and his descriptions of the classes to which 
he confined himself were reasonably accurate—extraordinarily 
accurate for someone with so little Irish blocd in his veins. 
Two biographies of Lever were already in existence. Neither 
is complete or entirely accurate, and Mr. Stevenson quite 
reasonably thought that there was room for another. His book 
(Chapman and Hall, 12s. 6d.) at once takes its place as the most 
complete and reliable study of its subject. It catalogues all 
Lever’s works and the circumstances of their production, de- 
scribes fully his work as editor and. consul, as well as his 
recurrent political aspirations, and makes an attempt to depict 
his character and his private life. To anyone who possesses an 
interest in Lever it will be of great value. On the other hand 
it is very doubtful whether it will attract anyone who lacks that 
interest. It has few of the graces of successful biography, is 
written in a respectable but pedestrian style, and is filled with 
information that is of negligible general interest. Its analyses 
of Lever’s works are conventional, and it does not illuminate 
the times in which he lived. There is something incongruous 
in the gaily amateur Lever receiving, fifty years after his death, 
so solemn and professional a memorial. 


A SELF-REVELATION 
By Malachi Whitaker 


Mrs. Malachi Whitaker has a reputation as a writer of 
stories. And So Did I (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d.) is a dangerous 
attempt to make new ground. It consists, apparently, in damp 
comments and scrappy reminiscences written at odd moments 
during her life in Yorkshire, and huddled together inconse- 
quently into a full-size book. The result, from a conventional 
literary point of view, is worthless. Mrs. Malachi Whitaker 
has a certain talent for economical description; but her thoughts 
and feelings are dull. That she should find Ouspensky vain 
and pretentious, or admit that her own marriage was sordid, 
does not distinguish her intellect any more than her emotions. 
But presumably And So Did I is an attempt to exploit the 
personality of the author, even at the expense of deliberate 
literary faults. Sterne, Mrs. Virginia Woolf, and, on a lower 
plane, Miss Stevie Smith, have written books of which the 
basic element has been, in a certain sense, their own per- 
sonality. But even Miss Stevie Smith has very great literary 
talents. Cases where an author has got himself across in 
spite of bad writing must be very rare indeed. Surely Mrs. 
Malachi Whitaker has been a little rash to attempt without 
artifice what, even had she used the greatest art, was likely to 
have failed. 


THE CLUE TO HISTORY 
By John Macmurray 


>rofessor Macmurray’s use of the definite article in the 
title of his thesis (Student Christian Movement, 7s. 6d.) may 
well inspire doubt in those who have been offered various 
other explanations of the historical process. But it is none 
the less a weighty plea for the fuller recognition of the 
Jewish origin and content of Christianity and of the enduring 
importance of Christ’s doctrine, essentially Jewish, of “a 
universal community of mankind based on love, freedom 
and equality.” The author insists that the Christian religion 
alone affords a basis for the idea of progress, though its growth 
has been warped and hampered by a fatal dualism from which 
the Sermon on the Mount was free. 





THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES 


THE Nineteenth Century gives first place to Vice-Adm: 
Usborne in “The German Submarine Menace.” Noy 4, 
Germany is to build as large a tonnage of submarines x, 
have, we must, he says; largeiy increase our force of destroyed 
and smaller fast vesse!s for chasing U-boats. Genera] }, 
Tilbo gives a French view of “ Germany’s Colonial Claims 
it is that for strategic reasons they must be rejected, 4 
Germany would use every colony as a naval base for agers 
sion. Mr. Edward Hutton, surveying “ The Mediterranes 
Question,” observes that Frenchmen can never take Jy 
seriously, and he himself has a low opinion of her powe, 

Dr. G. P. Gooch in the Contemporary surveys the py 
“Twenty Years of Europe” with regret for the many 'y 
opportunities. He is no more able than the rest of yy 
understand Signor Mussolini’s violent anti-French attiyg 
“The greatest danger to peace today,” he thinks, “ is that ty 
dictators may underestimate the courage and determinata 
not only of the Western democracies but of Mr. Chamber), 
himself.”. Mr. Ramsay Muir writes on “The Diffusion ¢ 
Ownership ”; judging from the return of death duties, } 
estimates that at least half our people own nothing, and thi 
he thinks, is “a very unhealthy state of things.” It may 
however, that he underrates the value of insurance policis 
and small savings now widespread. Mr. Arthur Meny 
discusses “The Arab-Jew Conference” from an_ intime 
knowledge of the Near East; he would have Great Britis 
govern Palestine—“a thing it has never done.” 

In the Poiitical Quarterly, Mr. Herbert Morrison writes « 
“ Social Change—Peaceful or Violent? ” and insists that j 
must be accomplished in an orderly and constitutional fashion 
Mr. Lindsay Rogers’s review of “ Munich: American Opiniw 
and Policy” shows that there are many cross-currents and: 
growing tendency to admit that Mr. Chamberlain may nt 
have been wrong. Mr. S. K. Ruck’s detailed analysis of th 
“Criminal Justice Bill” is, on the whole, favourable. M 
G. D. H. Cole has an interesting article on “ Nazi Economics: 
How Do They Manage It?” He thinks that they can key 
up the new system for a long time yet. 

In the National, Mr. Peter Kemp, who has fought 
General Franco’s side, discusses the “ Lessons of the Spans 
War.” He says that the Spanish Government had as mud 
material, including aircraft, as General Franco, but did a 
train their pilots properly. He speaks highly of the Russi 
tank, with its accurate gun. Captain Taprell Dorling describs 
“The German Navy” that is now being rapidly built o 

In the Quarterly, Miss Dora von Beseler writes symp 
thetically on “ The Kaiser: Octogenarian,” and suggests thi 
“the respect of Great Britain is due to him.” Captain R.6 
Coulson, one of the Foreign Office’s observers on the Czeii 
German frontier after Munich, describes his “ Czech 
Slovakian Adventure” in a thoughtful article. Mr. Algemo 
Cecil, as an old student of diplomacy, contends that Mr 
Chamberlain has done well in “ Facing the Facts in Foreigi 
Policy,” and recalls as a parallel a famous memorandum tha 
Lord Salisbury wrote on the doctrine of isolation in 1901. 

The Geographical Magazine again devotes much space aii 
many photographs to the Maya monuments in Yucatan. Thee 
is more novelty in the well-informed and admirably ilus 
trated article on Paul Gauguin’s life in Tahiti and th 
Marquesas by Miss Renée Hamon. 

The Hibbert Fournal gives prominence to M. Paul-Lous 
Couchoud’s restatement of his views on “The Historicity 0 
Jesus” in revly to M. Loisy. It is, he says, an article ¢ 
faith. “If we do not believe it, we have no right to put tk 
Gospels to the torture to make them yield up a secret whit 
is not in them.” a 

Blackwood’s has an admirable centenary article on Willian 
Murdoch, whom Mr. R. Angus Downie describes, not ul 
fairly, as “the greatest mechanically-inventive genius thd 
Scotiand has produced,” though Smiles has made Watt bette! 
known. The travel! articles include an amusing account 0 
census-taking in Madras by Mr. J. Chartres Molony. 

In Chambers’s Journal, Miss Amy Johnson continues be 
interesting articles on “The Wor!d’s Sky-roads,” dealing m 
time with the Australian route. Among miscellanedi 
articles may be noted “ The Crane in England,” by Mr. C.1 
Cooke. 

The Practitioner has a series of articles dealing generally 
and in detail with the family doctor’s part in a_nationl 
maternity scheme under the new Midwives Act. Sir Ewe 
MacLean contributes the introduction, urging all doctors ” 
help the scheme forward. 

The Cornhill has an entertaining article by Mr. Rodat! 
Gallop on “ Magic and Medicine in Mexico.” He heard, 
example, that a man was cured of hydrophobia by letting seve 
scorpions sting him until they—and not he—died. 
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@A NEW TECHNIQUE FOR THE PREVENTION OF WAR. @ 
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Publishers: Walter Judd Ltd., 47, Gresham St., London, E.C.2. 
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to current news and opinions on foreign affairs. 
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Booksellers to His Majesty the Sieg, 
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A big change is wrought in the 
lives of the neglected, destitute 
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CHANGE children who enter our care. 
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youngsters in the security of our Homes—with every 
hope for the future. Will you maintain one of our 
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The Benevolent Chin 


Or should we say chins? History and 
physiology have never determined whether 
benevolence begets a multitude of chins, 
or whether a multiplicity of chins induces 
benevolence. But one thing is certain—no 
man can stay benevolent, whether he has 
one chin or four, if every shave is a tor- 
ment. On the other hand, give the meanest 
misanthrope a Vinolia Shaving Stick and 
benevolence sprouts in his heart at once. 
So if you would like to be more benevolent, 
or would merely like smoother, easier 
shaves, try Vinolia. Only 9d and in a 
bakelite drainer case, too. 
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triumph of scientific construction and hand- 
some design. The“Unit”’system permits un- 
limited enlargement and instant dismantling. 
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CONVENIENT PAYMENT PLAN. Many models 
are available for as little as 26 per week. Write 
for Catalogue 37B 
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FINANCE 


Many, and especially those outside thé City, will feel it is 
an odd world in which a speech as bitter as that of Herr 
Hitler at Monday’s assembly of the Reichstag can send stock 
markets soaring. Is it really quite as odd as it seems? 
Let us remember that it is the stock market’s business to 
look ahead, and that looking ahead in the fortnight pre- 
ceding Herr Hitler’s speech it saw nothing to its liking. 
The probabilities appeared as a fairly early dénouement in 
Spain, followed by specific demands on France and at least 
a sabre-rattling speech from Berlin, even it did not throw 
down the gauntlet. In that atmosphere prices fell sharply, 
and a substantial “ short ” interest was built up by “ bear ” 
speculators and others seeking a “hedge” against large 
portfolios. Thus, technical conditions were such as were 
bound to produce a violent upswing in prices if for any 
reason the outlook improved. 


Whether Her: Hitler’s speech is a good and sufficient 
reason for supposing that the political prospect has changed 
is a matter on which I must leave investors to make up their 
own minds. The City’s reaction has been demonstrated in 
a spectacular recovery in quotations, which, even allowing 
for the purely technical influence of the heavily over-sold 
position, does indicate not merely relief at the absence of 
any threat of imminent hostilities, but a feeling that the way 
may shortly be opened for a negotiated settlement as part 
of a general disarmament plan. To take this kind of view 
is not inconsistent with not accepting Herr Hitler’s declara- 
tions at anything like their face value or with a recognition 
that we shall probably get spasmodic attacks of nerves during 
the next few weeks. My own inclination in the matter of 
investment would still be to go slow and keep one eye firmiy 
fixed on international politics. At the same time, I would 
not dissuade the genuine investor, who is prepared to ignore 
temporary fluctuations, from picking up first-class indus- 
trials, such as Imperial Tobacco, Thomas Tilling, Stewarts 
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“THE WORSE 
THE WORLD BECOMES 


the more important missionary work is,” 
said a prominent business man lately. 


To see that this is a true saying one has 
only to survey the work now being done by 


THE LONDON 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


In China, educational institutions are kept 

going under extreme difficulties, refugee work 

is organized and hosp:tals minister to sick and 

wounded. 

In India, village life is lifted to a cleaner, 

more self-respecting plane. 

In Africa, and among other backward 
“ peoples, help is given towards adjustment to 

the impact of a new civilization, 

But funds are urgently needed if this work 

of building for the future is to be carried 

out. 


THE LONDON 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Founded 1795. 


“The Society hich Livingstone to Africa.’’ 
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WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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AND INVESTMENT 


and Lloyds, and United Steel, at current prices. There yjjj 
be scope over a much wider field if and when Americay 
business really shows signs of getting further ahead. 


* * * x 


THESE CITY *“ JITTERS ” 


I see that the politicians have again been waxing eloquey 
about City “jitters,” by which, presumably, is meant ap 
irrational display of nerves. This is a matter in which q 
little more thinking would surely do no harm. Let me sy 
at once that I have no sympathy with the kind of City specu. 
lator who, in a period of political tension, starts his morning 
gaily with a “ bear ” sale of gilt-edged and spends the rest of 
his day preaching death and desolation and fanning every 
mischievous rumour of the imminent wrath to come. His 
proper place is in a concentration camp. But this is by no 
means the whole and probably not even the main explana- 
tion of the heavy falls which take place in Stock Exchange 
prices in times of political tension. Those eminently respect- 
able institutions, the banks, are prompted, in the interests of 
their depositors, to increase their liquidity, and the same 
desire to get into a reasonably trim financial position in case 
the worst happens is responsible for a general cutting down 
of commitments. 


If the argument is that the City takes unduly pessimistic 
views, many would reply that it 1s the politicians, with their 
irresolute foreign policy, who are to blame. Nor is there 
much sense in turning to that favourite whipping boy, the 
jobber. In a market ringed by sellers and without a buyer 
in sight—not even those who apparently believe that prices 
are ridiculously low-——what is a poor jobber to do except 
quote lower prices? He is not a philanthropist and he often 
has a family to keep. The Stock Exchange is really a baro- 
meter. It will point to fair when the weather is better—or 
enough people think it is going to be—but not until. 


* * * x 
LORD WARDINGTON SPEAKS OUT 


There is plenty of plain speaking in Lord Wardington’s 
address to the shareholders of Lloyds Bank. First of all, on 
the subject of deposits, he made it very clear that in the case 
of his bank the £12,000,000 reduction in these resources 
had nothing whatever to do with withdrawals of foreign 
money. The bank had refrained from offering unduly com- 
petitive rates for this class of deposits believing them to be 
“a not unmixed blessing ” owing to their fleeting character, 
not only from the standpoint of the bank’s business, but from 
the standpoint of the exchanges. The lower deposit total, 
he showed, was attributable mainly to a change in book- 
keeping methods, as a result of which a group of accounts 
previously appearing on both sides of the balance-sheet were 
now shown as a net figure. Apart from this factor there 
had been certain withdrawals for investment purposes by 
depositors in search of a higher income yield. 

I like Lord Wardington’s trenchant criticisms of the mone- 
tary school of economists who maintain that credit expansion 
is all that is required to keep trade good. He asks, very 
properly, how the public is to be persuaded to use credit 
and embark on spending and capital projects if confidence is 
lacking. “An individual may have a bulky roll of notes i 
his pocket, or a firm may have large resources at its disposal 
. .. but they will not buy today if they think they can buy 
cheaper tomorrow, neither will they embark on new enter 
prises if they do not feel confident that they have a fait 
chance of conducting them profitably, and so the day of 
improvement is indefinitely postponed.” In other words, 
you may lead the consumer, the investor, the industrialist t0 
the cheap money fountain but you cannot always make him 
drink. His disinclination to do so may be irrational, but the 
remedy then lies not so much with the banker, who cal 
always be relied upon as a business man to spare n0 
efforts to expand his loans on sound lines, but usually with 
those who guide the world’s political destinies. 

(Continued on page 196) 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
BRITAIN’S STRONG MONETARY POSITION 
COMPARISON WITH 1914 


LORD WARDINGTON’S REVIEW 





















Tus eighty-first ordinary general meeting of the shareholders was 
held. on the 27th January at Southern House, Cannon Street, 
London. ; ae : - j 
his speech, said: ‘Two of our directors have either retired, or are 
not seeking re-election. Sir Edwin Stockton, who joined our board 
in 1923, and retired last_ month owing to ill-health, brought with 
him to our councils: a wide knowledge of Lancashire business 
conditions, and as a director of the London, Midland and_ Scottish 
Railway Company, of the London and. Lancashire Insurance 
Company, of the Manchester Ship Canal, and, in addition, of 
several other companies, as also as ex-president of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, he could rightly be cescribed as a 
thoroughly representative man of the North-West portion of the 
country. . 

Mr. G. A. Harvey came to us on our amalgamation in 1918 with 
the Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, of which he was a joint 
general manager. At that time he had already had 48 years of banking 
experience, and now that he has decided not to seek re-election he 
can have the satisfaction, vouchsafed to few people, of being able 
to look back upon no less than 68 years of active and useful banking 
service. 

To both these gentlemen you will want to offer your grateful good 
wishes on their retirement. 

If you will kindly turn to the balance-sheet you will find the 
figures not greatly changed as compared with those of 1937, and I 
shall only draw your attention to some of the more important. 

To take the liabilities side first, tie total due on current, deposit 
and other accounts has been comparatively well maintained ata figure 
showing a reduction of £12,000,000 in the year. The decrease is 
not due to any loss of foreign deposits, because, as I told you when 
we last met, we refrained from offering unduly competitive rates for 
this class of deposits, believing them to be a not unmixed blessing 
either to ourselves or to the country, owing to their fleeting charac- 
tet, Which rendered them liable to become an embarrassment to us 
and the exchanges if they were hurriedly withdrawn. The reduction 
under this heading is due to two principal causes. In the first place 
tothe amalgamation of a large group of accounts which previously 
figured on both sides of our books, as overdrafts on the one hand 
and credit balances on the other. The nett figure alone is now shown, 
causing a contraction on both sides of the balance-sheet. The 
remaining part of our reduction is widespread over our system, and 
the balances have been withdrawn for investment, or in search of a 
higher return of interest than that which we felt justified in offering. 
On the assets side of our balance-sheet, the liquid assets of cash, 
money at call, etc., bear very much the same proportions to our 
deposits as they did last year, but you will be glad to notice the 
welcome increase of £3,000,000 under the heading of British and 
colonial and foreign bills. 

















LOANS AND ADVANCES 


Loans and advances, the most important item of our assets, show 
areduction of over £6,000,000, which undoubtedly is a disappoint- 
ment, and if those who insist that banks should be forced to increase 
their credit facilities can tell us how this can be done, in the absence 
of willing and credit-worthy borrowers, no persuasion, let alone 
force, would be required to induce banks to comply. They would 
be only too glad to see a keener disposition on the part of the public 
0 take greater advantage of the credit facilities we are anxious to 
give, 

Under some headings in our Advances we do see a tendency to 
increase. Those engaged in Agriculture, though they are borrowing 
Hess than they did a few years ago, have taken slightly more from us 
his year than last, and again I must pay tribute to the farming 
ommunity for the remarkably small amount of bad debts which we 
ave suffered under the heading Agriculture. They are as usual, 
he largest borrowers of all categories into which we divide our 

dvances, and considering the many difficulties of which they have 
been the victims, our compzrative immunity from bad debts on their 





eccount is greatly to their credit. 

he fine] : i is £ less 5 
The finel fi-ure of our profit and loss is £127,000 less than last 
tar, but in a period of reduced loans end turnover, and on the 


ther hand of increased costs, such as National Defence Contribu- 
ln, and ters of thousands spent on Air Raid Precautions, which 
atter we devoutly hope will not be a recurring item, I think we 
may be justified in thinking that a sum of £1,705,000 is not 
nsatisfactory. These are the figures representing the result of our 
Racing during a year which none of us is likely to forget, and I 
hink ‘it might be not without interest to see how our financial 
ony has stood the strain, and what lessons we ought to have 

ed, 

My chief purpose is to show that in many ways our banking and 
. tary system was both much stronger and more elastic last 
prember than it was at the outbreak of war twenty-four years ago. 
n the other hand this ought not to delude us into thinking that no 









Lord Wardington (chairman of the bank), in the course of | 


weaknesses were revealed by the recent crisis. In August, 1914, we 
had a currency almost entirely of gold. Gold sovereigns were in 
circulation. The Bank of England was bound to redeem its Notes 
in gold; the fiduciary issue was limited to £18,000,000, and the 
Bank was bound to buy and sell gold on demand. At the same 
time, the Bank’s gold reserves on July 29 only amounted to 
£37,000,000. There was thus a real danger of a rapid exhaustion 
of the Bank’s gold reserves, either through an increased demand for 
currency by the public, or else through a transfer of funds abroad 
with its consequent reaction on the exchanges. The problem of 
meeting the public’s increased currency needs was meet by the 
| creation of Treasury Notes. 


THE TREASURY NOTE ISSUE 


These had to be hurriedly improvised, and, incidentally, the 
banks were empowered to borrow Treasury Notes up to the limit of 
25 per cent. of their Ceposit liabilities. Comparatively little use was 





| made of this facility, but the fact that it was available gave instant 


relief and at the same time checked any tendency to withdraw 
Ceposits. Ultimately the Treasury issue was taken over by the 
Bark of England on behalf of the Treasury in 1928. At the same 
time the fiduciary note issue was established at £260,000,000 (com- 
pared with £18,000,000 in July, 1914) but with the very important 
reservation that the limit could either be expanded or reduced under 
defined conditions. After being reduced to £200,000,000, with a 
seasonal increase of £30,000,000 over last Christmas, we have seen 
within the lzst few weeks how it has been increased to a total of 
£400,000,c00. 

The next problem arose from the fact that large credits had been 
issued by banks and accepting houses to their clients all over the 
world. Failure to meet these bills on maturity would have involved 
the Discount Market and the whole British banking system in 
serious trouble and loss. After a temporary moratorium it was 
arranged for the Bank of England to take over approved pre- 
moratorium bills without recourse to the holder and to hold the bills 
in cold storage until the end of the war. The Government guaran- 
teed the Bank against loss, and the acceptor who was liable for 
payment of the bill was charged interest at 2 per cent. over Bank 
Rate. 


Stock EXCHANGE PROBLEMS 


Another series of important problems arose in connexion with 
the Stock Exchange. At the end of July, 1914, there were many 
open positions on the Stock Exchange, and a large number of these 
were financed directly or indirectly by the banks. As a consequence 
the Stock Exchange remained closed from July 31st, 1914, until the 
beginning of 1915, and minimum prices were fixed for most first- 
class securities. 

These are only a few of the problems and the methods of meeting 
them which arose in 1914. If we pass on to September, 1938, the 
first point which springs to light is the far greater elasticity of our 
monetary and banking system compared with that of 1914. First, 
for good or for evil, we were no longer on the gold standard, gold is 
not now in circulation, and our note issue, as I have already men- 
tioned, has been rendered very much more elastic, and the impro- 
visations of 1914 were unnecessary last September. 


DEMAND FOR CURRENCY 

There was, it is true, an abnormal demand for currency, but this 
demand was not due to any feeling of panic. On the contrary, the 
general public behaved with exemplary calmness. What happened 
was that emergency A.R.P. expenditure, the mobilisation of the Fleet 
and the anti-aircraft division of the Territorial Army, and the special 
currency needs of those who were sending their families away to the 
country, all meant that additional notes were required. Also we, in 
company with the other banks, felt it advisable to reinforce our local 
currency reserves throughout the country, for had war broken out 
railway and other communications might have suffered from air 
attack. But the real point of contrast is this. In 1914 a new paper 
currency had tobe created in order to satisfy the war-time demand 
and the banks remained shut for three days while the currency was 
improvised. Last September, on the other hand, the big increase in 
the note circulation took place entirely automatically and with no 
disturbance at all. 


EXTERNAL FINANCIAL RELATIONS 
From our internal currency position I pass next to our external 











financial relations. Here the first point of contrast is that we were 
not faced once more with the 1914 problem of outstanding bills 
accepted in London on behalf of overseas clients. 

For years past a mass of floating unemployed capital has been 
constantly shifting from one centre to another, the motive behind the 
migrations being generally a search for safety rather than a desire for 
profit. Much of this money had found refuge in London. So soon 
as the possibility of war emerged it began to flow to other centres, 
and if war had broken out, or even had the crisis been prolonged, 
the stream might have developed into a torrent, and even as it was a 
considerable strain was put upon the exchanges. We were, however, 
in a much stronger position to protect ourselves: In contrast to 
1914, when the Bank of England only held £37,000,000 of gold, 
with perhaps £130,000,000 of gold coin in the pockets of the public 
and the tills of the banks, last August we were in a very strong 
position. 

On March 31st, 1938, when they were then at their peak, our total 
gold reserves, valued at the then current market price of 140s. per 
ounce fine, were no less than £835,000,000. The Bank of England’s 


own reserves valued at 140s. came to £538,000,000, while the 
(Continued on page 196) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


(Continued from page 195) 


Exchange Equalisation Account—a new factor since 1914—held 
£297,000,000. Although in defending sterling we lost nearly 
£,100,000,000 of gold during the autumn crisis, only minimum dis- 
turbance was caused to the banking system, or the money market, as 
none of this gold came out of the Bank of England, but from the 
Exchange Equalisation Account, so it did not lead pound for pound 
to a corresponding contraction of the credit basis. 





THE STERLING-DOLLAR RATE 

The past year has seen a fall in the sterling-dollar rate from round 
about $5.00 to round about $4.65. This fall is a matter for regret 
as bringing to an end for the time being the comparative stability 
which had been established after the disturbed period 1931-34, when 
at one time it had been as low as $3.23. But it took place without 
weakening the friendly relations which existed between the parties to 
the Tripartite Agreement, which means that it was recognised as 
being due, not to any deliberate policy of depreciation, but to causes 
which were not under the control of our monetary authorities. 

Is it not time that the fallacy was realised of explaining the course 
of British trade with the whole of the rest of the world by reference 
exclusively to the exchange rate of sterling on one other currency, 
viz., the dollar? Sterling may be over-valued, and this may be a 
cause of the recent excess of imports over exports; but the over- 
valuation is presumably in relation to the currencies of the countries 
from which the imports come and to which exports have declined ; 
and the United States is only one among a number of these. 

It is a fallacy to explain the British trade balance by reference to 
the sterling-dollar rate ; it is equally fallacious to explain the sterling- 
dollar rate by reference exclusively either to British or to American 
foreign trade. The sterling-dollar rate depends on the aggregate of 
transactions that take place between the sterling area as a whole and 
the dollar area as a whole, and of these transactions only a fraction 
are trade transactions. In recent years, as everyone in touch with 
exchange markets knows, the sterling-dollar rate has been deter- 
mined mainly by capital movements from Europe to America and 
vice versa. 

So far as the Stock Exchange was concerned, there was one funda- 
mental difference between August, 1914, and September, 1938. 
Twenty-four years ago war came as a complete bombshell, and the 
Stock Exchange was caught with many open commitments. By last 
September, however, the danger had been foreseen weeks and even 
months ahead. 

As far as I have gone in this comparison between the two periods, 
the advantage generally, I think you will agree, is largely in favour 
of 1938, but in one respect we are not so well off as we were in 1914, 
as we have lost a large proportion of our 1914 reserve of American 
securities. 


Our Export TRADE 

The question of our export trade figured in the speeches of nearly 
all bank chairmen to their shareholders last year, and it has lost none 
of its importance today. That it is still receiving considerable atten- 
tion in Government and trade circles is indicated by what has been 
said in Parliament, by the increased export credit facilities which 
have been foreshadowed, by the trade agreements entered into, 
particularly the important Anglo-American agreement, and by the 
deliberations of such bodies as the Federation of British Industries 
and the Association of British Chambers of Commerce. In these 
days of fierce competition, with an ever-increasing tendency towards 
national self-sufficiency and industrialisation; when all countries 
are striving to sell and are becoming more unwilling to buy; when 
every kind of obstacle is placed in the channels of commerce, trade 
takes on the aspect more and more of commercial warfare, instead of 
being, as it should be, an exchange of goods for the benefit of both 
parties. Anything that can be done, therefore, in the direction 
advocated by the President of the Board of Trade, whereby arrange- 
ments might be made between the industries in the various countries, 
including our own, which would allocate markets fairly and enable 
everyone to do the maximum of trade on the soundest possible basis, 
would be greatly welcomed. I see from the papers that the Loco- 
motive Manufacturers’ Association have provided an object-lesson 
of this kind in the negotiations which they have opened up with 
Turkey. In these days, when the tendency in some quarters to hurl 
insults and challenges across the seas is so noticeable, I wonder if 
you will think it out of place at a bank meeting if I recall an ancient 
warning, which seems to me as modern and is truly appropriate to 
our international problems of today, whether political or economic, 
as ifwas 19 centuries ago: “ If ye bite and devour one another, take 
heed lest ye be not consumed one of another.” 

I now beg to move: “That the report just taken as read be 
received and adopted, and that, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the directors therein, final dividends be declared for the year 
ended December 31st last on the paid-up capital of the company of 
6 per cent. actual on the ‘A’ shares and of 2} per cent. actual on 
the ‘ B’ shares, payable, less income-tax, on and after January 28th, 
1939.” (Cheers. ) 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E. the 
deputy chairman, and carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected (with the exception of 
Mr. G. A. Harvey, who did not offer himself for re-election) and 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. were reappointed auditors for 
the year 1939. 

Votes of thanks to the directors for their services during the past 
year, to the staff for their excellent work, and to the chairman for 
presiding were carried and the proceedings then terminated. 








FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 194) 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO PROFITS 


In a more favourable market environment Imp, 
Tobacco £1 ordinary units would have responded ty ; 
announcement of the maintenance of the 25 per cent 
free dividend. Allowing for the final dividend ang, 
bonus included in the price the units yield just under 
cent. tax-free, equivalent to nearly 54 per cent. gross, Surely 
an attractive return on the equity of a company with a 
impregnable balance-sheet and a progressive record of ear. 
ings? The actual figure of profits for the year to October 31 
is not yet available, but as the combined appropriatiogs 
reserve and carry forward, at £443,000, are £65,000 less thy 
for 1936-37, and the dividend is accounted for gross, it; 
apparent that the net profit, after tax, was reduced y 
£65,000 to £10,685,000. 

This fall in profits is, however, nominal in the Sense thy 
it masks a further increase, to a new high level, in the cg, 
bine’s trading results. Last year’s earnings had to face py 
merely a full twelve months’, against only seven monty 
charge for N.D.C., but a higher rate of income-tax. [If ally. 
ance is made for these two charges, it will be evident ty 
earnings, before taxation, have almost certainly risen quig 
appreciably, thus confirming the chairman’s hopeful foregy 
at the last annual meeting. It thus appears that the burdy 
of a higher average cost of leaf was more than compensa) 
by a substantial increase in the combine’s turnover. 

* * * * 


WOOLWORTH’S BIG EXTENSIONS 


If there were any doubts remaining about the furty 
expansion possibilities of F. W. Woolworth and Co, th 
multiple bazaar undertaking, they must surely be dispelki 
by Mr. W. L. Stephenson’s stirring address at the annu) 
meeting. Speaking on a day when the City was more tha 
somewhat a prey to politics, he outlined a programme i 
extensions which for its courage I commend to the heads ¢ 
other British businesses. He disclosed that expansion schems 
in the present year, requiring an expenditure of £2,500,0, 
had already been approved, which implied a much larger pw 
gramme than had been embarked on in recent years. [ 
completed during 1939, this will mean the addition of rathe 
more than one new store per week and no fewer than 7 
extensions and replacements of old stores. 

Clearly, Woolworths must still be regarded as a dynam 
business which is not afraid of growing competition. Indesi 
it is already apparent that barring accidents this year’s profi 
will easily reach a new high record. Mr. Stephenson r- 
minded stock holders that 26 new stores and 40 enlargements 
and replacements brought about during 1938 were om 
partially effective last year, but would produce a full yea 
results in 1939. He also intimated that the ratio of profi 
was being maintained despite higher expenses and, further 
that the reduction of stocks on hand had been effected & 
liberately when it became evident, towards the end of la 
year, that some types of merchandise were easing in put. 
At 56s. Woolworth 5s. ordinary units are yielding neatly! 
per cent. on the 65 per cent. dividend. They are a promisit 
industrial investment. 

* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 


Few shares are able nowadays to stand up to the annoumt 
ment that additional capital is to be raised, however attract 
the issue terms may be. The jobber’s reaction, which I adm! 
is usually correct, is that such announcements give speculatit 
holders their selling cue, while genuine shareholders find ! 
as much as they can shoulder to take up their addition! 
shares. It is in circumstances such as these that opp0 
tunities often occur for the vigilant speculator to watch fi 
the fall in price and pick up shares for a moderate recov 
atter the new issue has been digested. A case in point mi; 
: think, be provided just now by the 2s. shares of R. B. 
and Co., the scientific instrument makers. A month ago the 
shares stood at 6s. 6d., at which they offered the reasonabl 
return of nearly 8 per cent. on the 25 per cent. rate 
dividend. Today, following the issue of 300,000 new $ 

(Continued on page 198} 
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Fr. W. WOOLWORTH & CO., LTD. 
RECORD SALES AND PROFITS 
EXTENSIVE EXPANSION PROGRAMME 
MR. W. L. STEPHENSON’S ADDRESS 


Tue 3oth annual general meeting of F. W. Woolworth and Co., 
Limited, was held at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C.2, on January 27th. ; 

_ W. L. Stephenson (chairman) presided. ; 

The secretary (Mr. F. J. Pearl) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, the report and state- 
ment of accounts for the year ending December 31st, 1938, has been 
in your possession for some time. May I therefore have your per- 
mission to take them as read? (Agreed.) é 

The result of the company’s trading for the year ending 
December 31st, 1938, is clearly set forth in the statement of 
accounts, Which you have no doubt perused. You will have noted 
that the corresponding figures for 1937 are set up in the left-hand 
margin of each item. This enables you to make your own com- 
parisons, and I propose to refer only to such items as I feel may need 
some elucidation. 

Should there arise in your minds any query in relation to the 
accounts with which I do not deal, I shall be happy to answer any 
question later on. 

New HIGH VOLUME IN SALES 

The company has in 1938 reached a new high in sales and conse- 
quent profits. This is doubly pleasing when we realise that 1938 
was by no means a boom year. The remunerative business enjoyed 
during the Coronation period of 1937 was only partially countered 
by improved Scotch business resulting from the Glasgow Exhibition. 
Later came the crisis, when we, in common with other shopkeepers, 
found the people, with gloom and uncertainty in their hearts, had 
little inclination to buy. Happily, as we shall always thankfully 
recall, this passed, and trade resumed its normal course, with the 
result that by the end of the year we found that in our old stores 
we had made a gain in sales which, though small in percentage, 


| represented a considerable volume in itself. 


Expansion also helped considerably to produce the results we are 
examining. Last year I was able to tell you that in 1937 there were 
34 additional stores opened and a large number of improvements in 
old stores. Only partial benefit from these additions fell into 1937, 
but for last year the full weight of these improvements was enjoyed. 
Similarly, 26 new stores and 40 enlargements and replacements 
brought about during 1938 were only partially effective for that year, 
but will produce a full year’s business in the current year. 


737 STORES IN OPERATION 

The number of stores actually in operation at the close of the year 
was 737. It willinterest the stockholders, who number now approxi- 
mately 50,000, to visualise the extent of the retail distributing 
machine which they own. Conceive a shop with 90 miles of sales 
counter, a proportionate mileage of display shelving and more than 
six miles of shop windows—this represents the selling space operated 
by the company at the close of last year. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find that whilst the sum of increased profit looms large, it is 
in fact predicated on enormous figures. 

The net profit, after all expenses and depreciation, at £6,961,141 
8s. 11d, is an increase of £471,127 15s. 7d., which represents a gain 
of 7.26 per cent. After the deduction of tax the profit is £4,929,395;, 
an increase of £136,448, which represents a gain in real profit of 
2.85 per cent. 

The ratio of profit was maintained, and expenses, though higher, 
were not disproportionate. 

Stocks of merchandise on hand, despite the considerable addition 
to selling space, are lower than at previous inventory. This reduc- 
tion in stock was deliberately brought about and certain departments 
Were permitted to run down, as towards the end of the year it 
became evident that some types of merchandise were easing in price. 
Our buyers are now in the happy position of securing advantages in 
their purchases of such goods, which will in turn be passed on to 
the customer in improved value. 


GREATER RANGE OF ARTICLES 

The merchandising of the stores has reached a very high state of 
efficiency, thanks not only to the company’s buying force, but also 
to the close co-operation and willing enterprise of our manufacturers. 
The range of articles carried is greater than ever, and the company’s 
Policy of striving always for consumer satisfaction has its reward in 
the constancy of the trade enjoyed from year to year in face of 
gtowing competition. 


EXPANSION PoLicy TO CONTINUE 
11 regard to the prospects of business for this present year, every- 
thing of course depends upon whether we are going to be blessed 
with a continuation of peace. We are living in a time of uncertainty 
and bewilderment. To the average individual it is all very confusing 
and depressing. There are some who in the face of these conditions 
might reasonably advocate a policy of retrenchment until the inter- 


National situation has improved. Ladies and gentlemen, I trust 


a 1S none among you who favour this idea of marking time. 
(Hear, hear.) In the first place, I do not believe it can be done, and 











secondly, there would not appear to be any useful purpose served 
even if it were possible to put the brakes on and remain in a station- 
ary position. Beyond the highly dramatised military displays so 
frequently presented are the people of the various countries who in 
themselves are kindly and industrious, and among these people 
there surely is no inclination to plunge themselves into the filth and 
misery of war. (Hear, hear.) 

Supposing, however, that the worst happens and political and 
racial intolerance compels our country to defend itself. If that time 
should unfortunately arrive, the State will demand not only men 
and money, but every kind of industrial and commercial machinery 
that might be of assistance in administering affairs under war-time 
conditions. Your board therefore fail to find any justifiable reason 
for removing from this great organisation the tradition of continual 
improvement and expansion—(Hear, hear)—which would cause 
deterioration in the effectiveness of the personnel, resulting in con- 
traction of trade. If we have continuation of peace, we can profit- 
ably enlarge the scope of our operations, but if—in my opinion a 
remote possibility—war should come upon us, then the matter of 
more or less profit would sink to insignificance. 


EXTENSIVE EXPANSION PROGRAMME 

And so the board proposes to proceed and to carry on with every 
energy. 

Schemes for expansion in the present year requiring an expendi- 
ture of £2,500,000 have already been approved. (Hear, hear.) We 
hope that the whole of the programme will be carried through during 
the current year, but much will depend upon the rate of progress 
our building department can attain. If the whole programme is 
completed as anticipated during the present year, it will mean the 
addition of rather more than one new store per week and no less 
than 75 extensions and replacements of old stores. (Hear, hear.) 
This is a much more extensive programme than we have had in 
recent years and, apart from the large number of small stores, it 
provides for greater sales space in old stores, a process which con- 
tinues from year to year with the aim of keeping the business up to 
date and providing more adequate means of displaying the increasing 
range of articles. 

AMPLE RESERVES OF PERSONNEL 

Side by side with this growth in plant is the increase in the 
number of employees. It is impossible to sustain progress without a 
sufficient number of trained and capable persons to knit into the 
fabric of the growing organisation, and I am happy to tell the stock- 
holders that we have an ample reserve of very good trained material. 
(Hear, hear.) Young men are being advanced into better positions 
as their ability and experience merits, and I am very much impressed 


| with the type of eager and capable young men that are coming 


through from our ranks today. They are chosen from every 
direction, from Ireland, Wales, Scotland and England, solely on the 
record of their work since they commenced at the bottom of the 
tree. Among these will be found in due course those who will be 
entrusted with the administration and control of your business. It 
is proper that I should tell you that the directors are giving a great 
deal of attention to the building up of ample reserves of personnel to 
take care of the growth and future of the concern. (Hear, hear.) 

Once again the opportunity occurs for me to express, on behalf of 
the board and the stockholders, thanks and appreciation to the 
whole staff for their loyal work and co-operation. (Hear, hear.) I do 
this most heartily. The year has seen many newcomers join the 
staff. We have ways and means of assessing the quality of the 
various kinds of work done in all branches, and the statistics for last 
year show a very high and even quality in the work carried out by 
all ranks. 

PENSION SCHEME INAUGURATED 

Whilst on the subject of staff I should mention that the compan 
is now completing a pension scheme on an insurance basis to provide 
pensions for employees based on length of service. The scheme is a 
contributory one, the company paying the greater part of the 
premium. Most men and women who work for a livelihood are 
haunted with the fear of poverty in their latter years, of an old age 
soured by misery and want. The scheme will cost your company a 
substantial sum of money each year, which I am sure will be more 
than repaid in the happiness and relief of those men and women who 
are giving long and loyal service to the company. 


ALLOCATION OF AVAILABLE BALANCE 
The directors now recommend to you that this balance should be 
dealt with as follows : 


Transfer to freehold building reserve ; 100,000 
Transfer to reserve for staff benevolent fund ... as 110,000 
Payment on February 1st next of a final dividend of 

Is. 9d. per unit, less income-tax, on 30,000,000 §s. 

units of Ordinary Stock 3 = neg eee 1,903,125 
Payment on the same date on the Ordinary Stock of 

gd. per unit cash bonus, less income-tax 815,625 


These recommendations, if adopted, will require the sum of 
£2,928,750, which will leave a balance to carry forward of 
£5,468,445 15s. 9d. which adds £967,520 10s. 6d. to the company’s 
surplus: : 

Tae move “that the directors’ report and statement of accounts 
for the year ending December 3 Ist, 1938, as circulated to the stock- 
holders, be received and adopted,” and will ask Mr. L. Denempont 
to second the motion, but before putting same to the meeting, I 
shall be pleased to answer any relevant questions. (Cheers.) 

Mr. L. Denempont (managing director) seconded the motion. 

After a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and _ staff, 
proposed by Mr. S. C. Harper, J.P., the proceedings terminated. 
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(Continued from page 196) 


at 4s. each, in the proportion of three for every seven held, 
the quotation has been lowered to §s. 13d. 

This seems to me to provide an attractive jumping off 
point for the speculatively-inclined. The new money is 
required to finance factory extensions for expanding business, 
and at 100 per cent. premium the shares have obviously been 
issued on terms which are economical to the company as 
well as attractive to the shareholders. For the year ended 
October 31st, net profits, after taxation, rose from £21,089 to 
£28,398 ; the latter figure represents earnings of over 46 
per cent. On the assumption that the new money is fruitful, 
which should certainly prove to be the case—the company’s 
products include automatic controls for aeroplanes and flying 
boats—this rate of earnings should be fully maintained. On 
the last rate of dividend of 25 per cent., which was only 
just over one-half of the available earnings, the yield at 
5s. 13d. is nearly 10 per cent. There should be scope for a 
modest rise from this level. 

CusTOs. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


CoTTON TRADE PROBLEMS 


THE chairman of William Deacon’s Bank, Mr. Gerard Powis 
Dewhurst, speaks with particular authority on the problems of 
the cotton industry since he is also head of an important 
textile house. But nobody could describe the review which 
he gave to the shareholders last week as cheerful. He recalled 
that exports of British cotton piece-goods had fallen last year 
by nearly 28 per cent. in volume and by nearly £19,000,000 in 
value to the lowest figure since 1850. For the first time they 
have been displaced as the most valuable section of British 
export trade. This shrinkage of exports had produced imme- 
diate repercussions on the home market, in the shape of weak 
selling and indiscriminate price cutting. 

Mr. Dewhurst, however, found two favourable features in 
the prospect, first, the Cotton Trade Enabling Bill sponsored 
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by the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organisatiog, 

which he gave his unqualified blessing, and, second, the Ini. 
trade negotiations. As regards the Enabling Bill he fee) 

the Joint Committee has gone to the limit in meeting ciel 
tion and that a co-ordinating authority is necessary if the tha 
is to maintain and improve its position in world markets, 
for the Indian negotiations, he feels that the high reven 
duties raised to meet the financial crisis of 1931 are hayin, 

effect never intended, and he quotes the opinion of the § 
Trade Commissioner in India as indicating that this js m 
ducing serious problems for India herself. 

* * x * 





DROUGHT IN AUSTRALIA 


There seems recently to have been some relief from 
drought conditions which have prevailed over a large Part «| 
the Australian pastoral area. At Monday’s meeting of th 
Union Bank .of Australia the chairman, Sir John Davidy 
read a cable from the bank’s general manager which repon 
bountiful rains in several areas and a consequently improyg 
outlook in parts of Queensland and New South Wales, 
improvement was obviously needed urgently for, as Sir Joly 
showed, the dry season had contributed to loss of stock, tof 
deterioration in the condition of the livestock and the tecey 
disastrous bush fires. He was able to report, however, thy 
the bank’s interests were not involved in those fires. 

Sir John also held out some hope of a reduction in ty 
burden of taxation. Heavy taxes, he said, had in the past yey 
absorbed virtually the whole of the profit which the bad 
earned in New Zealand. He also reported an increase of 
per cent. in the Federal income-tax rates charged in Australi 
and calculated that for the current year the total amount ¢ 
taxation paid by the bank will be £250,000, which is great, 
than the net dividend which it is distributing. 

* * * * 


INVESTMENT TRUST POLICY 


Mr. R. B. H. Ottley, in his thoughtful address to the shar 
holders of General Consolidated Investment Trust last Fridiy. 
raised two points which all those concerned with running both 
orthodox management investment trusts and unit trusts will 
consider very carefully. How would one plan one’s inves. 
ment policy if one had the opportunity to shape afresh th 
portfolio of a management trust? And how far are the wit 
trusts serious competitors of the management trusts? 

To the first question Mr. Ottiey answers briefly: “Keep the 
investments within the British Empire.” If he had the oppo: 
tunity of adopting a new policy for General Consolidated 
Investment Trust he would sell the remaining foreign inves 
ments. He realises that geographical distribution itself is m 
longer any criterion of strength and that wars and rumours of 
wars, currency restrictions and Government interventions hav 
affected too many of the countries in which formerly one wa 
glad to invest. Naturally, Mr. Ottley had to add that in present 
market conditions it is not practicable to carry out such i 
change as he has in mind, because in present market condition 
one can neither buy nor sell large blocks of stock without dis- 
proportionately affecting prices. 

Mr. Ottley will command general approval for his views o 
investment policy, but his observations on the relationship 
between management trusts and unit trusts are likely to excite 
controversy. Observing, on the one hand, a very narrow 
market jn the securities of the management trusts and on the 
other the growth of the unit trust movement from almost 
nothing to about £90,000,000 in the course of a few years, he 
draws the conclusion that in the absence of the unit trusts4 
large proportion of these funds would have been diverted 
towards the securities of the older type of managed or flexible 
investment trust companies. 

* * * * 


” 


“ CHARTERED ” COMPANY RESULTS 


The full accounts of the British South Africa Company 
confirm the suggestion made last week on that basis of the 
preliminary figures. The dividends received in the year ended 
September 30th last on the company’s portfolio of investments 
actually increased by over £100,000 to £498,583. ‘The decline 
of £284,077 to £402,573 in the net profit is wholly due to the 
shortfall in the other two main sources of revenue; coppé 
royalties were nearly £100,000 down at £199,395 and the 
profits from the realisation of investments fell almost to ¢ 
tinction at £8,992 against £266,773. This gives a total gross 
revenue of £706,970 against £960,090. Slightly higher 
penses account for the balance of the decline. 

Copper has thus continued to provide a handsome revenue. 
What the “ Chartered ” Company has lost in royalties from the 
copper mining companies it has gained in dividends on 1h 
investments, many of which are also in the copper industry. 


(Continued on page 200) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


CONDITIONS IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


SIR JOHN DAVIDSON’S ADDRESS 


Tue annual meeting of the Union Bank of Australia, Limited, was 
held on January 30th in London. 


Major-Gen. Sir John Davidson, the chairnian, said that the 
increasing cost of salaries, largely imposed by statute, referred to last 
year, continued and would show a further increase in the current 
year. In Australia, there had been an increase of 15 per cent. in 
Federal Income-tax rates, and in New Zealand the taxes in the past 
year had absorbed virtually the whole of the profits derived from 
their operations in that Dominion. There was some hope that 
during the coming session of the New Zealand Parliament there 
might be adopted some change in the system of taxation of the 
banks. He calculated that for the current year the total taxes to be 
paid by the bank would amount to no less than a quarter of a million 
pounds, which was greater than the net dividend they distributed. 


Last year he drew attention to the need for caution and to certain 
factors which gave cause for reflection. These factors, which 
included the war in the Far East, political entanglements in Europe, 
and trade restrictions, were still present and in: some degree had 
been accentuated during the past year. The warfare in the Far East 
had resulted in a diminished demand for Australian primary pro- 
ducts, more especially wool. Stocks of wool in consuming countries 
were by no means excessive and there had been little or no carry- 
over at the sales, so that the position in this respect was favourable 
should general conditions improve. Dairy produce had been satis- 
factory during the year. 


In New Zealand, the Government, faced with two alternatives, a 
depreciation of the currency or exchange control, had adopted the 
latter and the experiment was being followed in this country with 
sympathetic interest but with some anxiety. As in Australia, the 
Bank’s advances in New Zealand had shown a substantial increase 
and for similar reasons. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 





GENERAL CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS 


THE forty-third ordinary general meeting of the General Consoli- 
dated Investment Trust, Limited was held on January 27th at 
Winchester House, E.C. 

Mr. R. B. H. Ottley (chairman of the company) said that the 
company’s general reserve account had been brought up to a figure 
of £50,000 by a transfer of £10,000 from the revenue account. The 
carry-forward, although lower by £590 than the amount brought in, 
was still substantial at the figure of £24,655. In the geographical 
distribution of their securities, what little change there was to be 
observed tended to illustrate a general improvement of the list, which 
it was the board’s constant endeavour to achieve. The percentage 
of investments in the continent of Europe became 10.19, whereas 
twelve months ago it was 11.38. , 

Although gross income from investments showed a shrinkage from 
£106,836 to £99,802, this was in great part accounted for by the fact 
that in 1937 the company was fortunate enough to collect £2,700 in 
respect of arrears of cumulative dividend, whereas in 1938 only £350 
was received under that head. For the first half of the year, revenue 
was maintained at the high rate of the previous year; the reduction 
had all been experienced in the latter half. 

The stupencous figures of expenditure which rearmament would 
entail woul’ -f necessity, cast upon the nation a heavy burden, 
which might, ..owever, in some measure be alleviated by the extent 
to which industry might derive benefit from its repercussions. If it 
were possible for the company to adopt any consistent investment 
policy, he suggested it would be to sell such foreign holdings as 
remained to them and intensify the course they had been following 
in the past four years of relying almost exclusively upon investments 
in Great Britain and the British Empire. No longer was geo- 
graphical distribution of investment a criterion of strength. It was 
all the more pleasing, therefore, to observe the development taking 
place in British possessions abroad, particularly in Canada, where 
the mining industry, which exerted an important influence on the 
economic life of the country, continued to show steady improvement. 

But in times such as these, any investment policy must be governed 
toa great extent by prevailing conditions, and it was increasingly 
difficult either to buy or to sellon the Stock Exchange even moderate 
amounts of securities without an entirely disproportionate disturb- 
ance of their market quotation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a final 
dividend of § per cent., less tax, on the ordinary stock, making, with 
the interim dividend, 7 per cent. for the year, was declared. 





‘Dare quameaccipere ’ 





‘Tt is better to give than to receive 


“Dare quam accipere,” the motto of Guy's Hospital, sums up a policy 
of service to humanity which has been pursued for more than two 
centuries. Ceaselessly by day and by night—whatever the calls of the sick 
and suffering—the work of the Hospital has gone on in giving treatment 
for the restoration of health and happiness. 
That the world owes a debt of gratitude to this great national hospital 
for the service it has given, is beyond question. Four times only in two 
hundred years have the Governors appealed to the public for financial 
help, then because they needed it. This time, the appeal is. desperate. 
Treasurer, 
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HOSPITAL eccst 
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BARCLAYS 
BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 54, Lombard S.., London, E.C.3. 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 


Bank 
affliated institutions in many parts of the Empire 


Barclays Limited is represented by 


and elsewhere and is represented by Agents and 
This 


extensive organisation is placed at the disposal of 


Correspondents throughout the World. 


customers desirous of transacting any descrip- 
tion of domestic or foreign banking business. 


Full particulars of all the services which the 
Bank places at the disposal of its customers may 


be obtained on application to any Branch 
Manager. 
OVER 2,000 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


and Trustee Business 
undertaken. 
Chief Trustee Office: 
37, King William Street, London, E.C.4. 


Executor 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 198) 
The shortcomings of the share market account for the bulk of 
the fall in net earnings. 
* * * * 


RHODESIAN RAILWAY POSITION 

One other very important interest of the “ Chartered ” Com- 
pany’s is its majority holding in Rhodesia Railways Trust 
which, in turn, holds all the ordinary shares of Rhodesia Rail- 
ways. The Railways Trust has continued, so far, to pay its 
regular § per cent. ordinary dividend. The Railway company 
itself has not paid an ordinary dividend, but has continued to 
strengthen its reserves. Gross traffics rose from £3,637,179 in 
1936 to £4,709,069 in 1937 and £5,030,.636 in 1938. In 1938, 
however, there was a sharp rise in working costs, so that the 
net revenue, which rose from £1,117,408 in 1936 to £1,932,662 
in 1937, fell back to £1,880,373 in 1938. 

Dividends of the railway company are governed by the size 
of the reserve and by the approval of the Railway Commission. 
Subject to that approval £100,000 will be placed to dividend 
account in respect of the year ended September 30th, 1938. 
Moreover, since the reserve now amounts to more than twice 
the annual debenture service, the company will be allowed to 
distribute in respect of 1939 a maximum amount, if earned, of 


£125,000. : 
* * * * 


ASHTON BROTHERS RECOVERY 

It is heartening in these times of cotton trade depression to 
find a spinning and manufacturing company which has 
greatly improved its position even if the company be a 
small one. Ashton Brothers, of Hyde, mentioned in 
the Venturers’ Corner last summer, have now cleared 
off all their arrears of preference dividend and come 
into the picture with their first ordinary dividend since 
1927. The gross profit for 1938 amounted to £70,332, against 
£41,075, and the net profit, after depreciation and debenture 
service, to £52,578 against £23,764. Out of this profit the 
company has discharged the last 25 per cent. of arrears due on 
its § per cent. preference shares compared with a mere 15 per 
cent. in 1937. It is carrying £20,000, against nil, to reserve and 
distributing 5 per cent. on the ordinary shares. There remains 
a balance of £19,019 to go forward compared with £13,866 
brought in. 


THE UNION i BANK O OF F AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000, 000 ; Paid-up Capital, 


£4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of bein 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
—£12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAFHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—available throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
Collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71. CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


WEST END AGENCY: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 


| WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable. 
Evgs. 8.30. WED., SAT., 2.30. (Last Perf., Sat., Feb. 18.) 
THE LONDON MASK THEATRE COMPANY in 
STRINDBERG’S 


MISS JULIE 


Preceded by Schnitzler’s A FAREWELL SUPPER. 
Followed by Barrie’s THE WILL. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 














West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital oan an _ wes owe £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund os _— ee on “ £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve = Lee nae vats as £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability “al Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 


Circular Credits and Travellers’ 
Deposits for fixed 


sow 


Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
periods received. 





GARDEN & LAWN 
CATALOGUE FREE 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, $.W.20 seeps’ 














“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 332 


By ZENO 

[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked “Crossword Puzzle,” and should be 
received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be 
opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 
appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our next 
issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a three- -halfpenny 
stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the 
U.S.A. cannot be accepted.]} 
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ACROSS Well-measured compacts, 

1. You’d think this would put . Suitable material to dress the 


choir in ? 

Lad grins (anag.). 

. Certainly not Death. 

. Of carving—but not with a 
carving-knife ! 

. This might sound as if the 
chief priest wants a curve of 
greater upward extent. 

8. An inside gives this strong 

flavour. 

You may sing about an owl’s 

cry — but many feel like 

doing this. 

10. Rigidity. 

12. for the brave ! 

19. Once he drew a ‘he brave that are no more!” 

With one long kiss my whole __13- Horizontal song ? 
soul through 16. Tropical swamp plant. 
My lips, -.. 20. rev. Bitch hound. 


them out, but they are still 
very illuminating. 
11. My first is unchecked in 26, 
my second in 30. 
. This part of a car is certainly 
not topheavy ! 
14. Alternative to the horse is an 
antelope. 
15. When they have it they are 
in the majority. 
17. My first and second are un- 9. 
checked in I across. 
18. That this is evidence of a 
vessel is certainly subject to 
correction. 
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drinketh 





dew? 25. Proper mount for a shrew. 
21. High tone. 27. Timepiece ! 
22. Of pleasure. 28 with 29. Makes a constella- 
23. “For lo, the winter is past, tion with us. 
the . . . is over and gone.” 29 7@: See 28 down. 
24. This song is not necessarily SOLUTION TO 
SeReaas. CROSSWORD No. 331 
26. Vice can (anag.). 
27. This difficult question is [STWITTTIC MM BIATC RIOTS] 
playful. O| HEB] R| E| Al TN mo RIK 
28. There’s something affection- | B/T | R| E| T| TTAPA| E| PIG|Y 
ate about these ruffians. RIT|I [M| E/T] i = EJ] A| P 
30. Tawdry food? I Vs/GhorRTal R LIN|NI 1] 
' GIUTATRIA(NITIT E[DIL 
DOWN UDINE CLE] S{SIALR Ly10 
1. Doesn’t this kind of a school rate TALS} OLA St S| Ey T 
last very long ? OL OL TS 











SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 331 is Mr. Eric R. Wilkinson, 
Bootham School, York. 























Use KOLYNOS, 
the tooth paste which Dentists advise. KOLYNOS protects 
and preserves the teeth, keeps them free from harmful germs 
which cause decay. Your teeth stay cleaner—longer. 


1/9, 1/-, and 6d. of all Chemists and Stores. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
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RATES 


‘Ili line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
Two § MR CAPI TALS occupying the equivalent toa 
ngs ond asa line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
a announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
ei for 6 insertions ; $°o for 13 ; 74° for 26; and 10%, 
ay 2, Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
for 5 “99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
von insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 


LADY had £100 recently for a 15-02. Georgian 
\ Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
WV. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Mornmg Post any Saturday.— 
R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. May 2437. 


——— 





1 ETECTIVES. Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
D moderate. Consultations free.— UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
qives, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 
" NTELLIGENT Typ’e. MSS. a Speciality. 1/- 1,000 
om Checked. LEE, 18 Kings Drive, Edgware. 1046. | 
TO DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
YATIONAL REGISTER OF INDUSTRIAL 
\ ART DESIGNERS. 


If you design for Industry you should apply for 
registration. If you are a user of Industrial Design 
seeking the services of competent designers or any 
information on matters of Industrial Design you are 
invited to communicate with the Register. The 
Register, established by the Board of Trade, is charged: 
(a) To compile a national register of qualified designers 
for Industry; (4) to bring registered designers into 
touch with manufacturers and others seeking to obtain 
the services of designers; (c) to act as a centre of 
information on matters pertaining to Industrial Design. 

Apply to the Registrar for farther information, 
NATIONAL REGISTER OF INDUSTRIAL ART DESIGNERS, 
32 St. James’s St., London, S.W.1. Tel. WHI. 2415. 





“\7Othanks! Nootherbrand. I’ve TOM LONG here | 
1 To which grand smoke I faithfully adhere.” | 

| 

TANTED to Purchase, COTTAGE. Preferably | 
\\ on the borders of Surrey-Sussex, or Kent.— | 
Box Z, The Spectator. | 
—— to rent on yearly tenancy furnished | 
\ cottage or bungalow. Surrey, Sussex or Hants. | 
Particulars to Box Y. 


LECTURES 
‘OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conaway 
+) Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn. — Sunday, | 
February §, at 11 a.m., Professor J. C. Flugel, D.Sc. : | 
“Mind and Body—Some New Sidelights on an old | 
Problem.” 6.30 p.m., Concert Chamber Music. 
Admission free. Visitors welcome. 


tRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall St., E.C.2. 
I Four Lectures in Rhetoric will be delivered by 
Professor Wm. MacNeile Dixon, Litt.D., LL.D. on 
“THE RENAISSANCE” on Tuesday to Friday 
February 7th to roth, at'6 p.m. ADMISSION FREE. 


OF LONDON 


The HEATH CLARK LECTURES under the 
general tiie ““ EUROPE AND WEST AFRICA: 
SOME PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT ” will be 
given at the LONDON SCHOOL OF HYGIENE 
AND TROPICAL MEDICINE (Keppel Street, Gower 
Street, W.C.1.) at §.30 p.m. as follows :-FEBRUARY 
13th—DR. C. K. MEEK on “The Changing Cultures 
of West Africa” : FEBRUARY 15th—-DR. C. K 
MEEK on ‘Administration and Cultural Change”’; 
FEBRUARY 17th—PROF. W. M. MACMILLAN 
on “EcOnomic Structure and Economic History”’ ; 
FEBRUARY 20th —PROF. W. M. MACMILLAN 
on “ Land and Social Change’’; FEBRUARY 22nd 
PROF. W. M. MACMILLAN on “ Society in Recon- 
struction” ; FEBRUARY 24th—-MR. E. R. J. HUSSEY 
on“ The Role of Education in Assisting the People of 
West Africa to adjust themselves to the Changing Con- 
ditions due to European Contacts.” At the First, Fifth 
and Sixth Lectures the Chair will be taken by Sir 
Donald Cameron, G.C.M.G., K.B.E. 

A Course cf Two Lectures on ‘AIR RAID PRE- 
CAUTIONS ORGANISATION AND ITS RE- 
LATION TO IMPERIAL DEFENCE ” will be given 
by MAJOR-GENERAL H. L. PRITCHARD, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. (Colonel Commandant, Royal En- 
gineers) at THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: THE 
SENATE HOUSE (entrance from Russell Square or 
Malet Street, W.C.1) on FEBRUARY 17 and 20 at 
§.30p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by Marshal of the Royal Air Force the Viscount 
Trenchard, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., D.S.O. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY, 

Academic Registrar. 


TNHIVERSITY 









=x \ ORLD ECONOMY AS A SOLUTION OF 

THE PRESENT CRISIS.” A public lecture 
by Geo. S. Francis at the Friends House, Euston Road, 
W.C.1, on Wednesday, February 8th, at 8 p.m. Tickets 
1s. 6d. at the door or from the RuDOLF STEINER INSTI- 
TUTE, 22 Chenies Street, W.C.1. 


be EINCARNATION.” <A public Lecture By Dr. 

; EuGEN KOLIsKO at the Conway HALL, Red 
Lion Square (off Holborn), W.C.1, on Thursday, Feb- 
Tuary 9th, at 8 p.m. Tickets 1/6 at door or from the 
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THEY'RE IN 
THE SUNSHINE 


-_ are 364 4 

A few days ago a Canadian Pacific 
liner left England to cruise the West 
Indies. ‘Today, her passengers are 
basking in the sun, as the ship steams 
among the sweet scented isles of 
Caribbean. Blue skies above—look- | 
ing ahead to weeks of warmth, 
colour and vivid interest, with a 
background of luxury and comfort. 


If this makes you envious, book now 
for the last Canadian Pacific cruise to 
the West Indies this winter. The 
DUCHESS OF ATHOLL leaves 
Liverpool on Feb. 18th for 35 days 
with a first-class passenger list 
on which there are still a few 
vacancies. She visits the Canaries, 
Trinidad, Jamaica, Cuba, Florida, 
the Bahamas and Madeira—and 
the minimum fare is from 62 gns. 


Cnadian Pacific 
For further information and reservations apply | 
your local agent or Canadian Pacific, | 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2, 103 Leadenhall | 
Street, E.C.3 and at all principal cities. | 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


TRAINING COLLEGES 


T ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
4 (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151). 





’ | YHE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
Molton St., W.1. Founded 1910. May. 5306-8. 
5 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
_ Prospectuses and reliable information about Schools 
in England and abroad forwarded free of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 





r 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 


Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CKWORTH SCHOOL NEAR PONTEFRACT. 
yi Founded 1779 by the Society of Friends (Quakers). 





HEADMASTER: W. A. COOPER, M.A., M.Sc. 
HEADMISTRESS: HELEN M. NEATBY, M.A 





BROAD GENERAL EDUCATION UP TO 
HIGHER SCHOOL: CERTIFICATE. 
RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Careful Training for Life work. 
Guidance in Leisure Pursuits. 


EXCELLENT FOOD (OWN FARM). GARDENS. 


Estate of 340 Acres, with large Playing Fields, 
Modern Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, and Library. 


Fees Moderate. Apply to Bursar for Prospectus, etc. 


agree engage SCHOOL : Scholarships Exami- 
nation on the 30th and 31st May and Ist and 2nd 


June, 1939. Entries close 13th May. The following 


| will be offered :—For boys under 14 on Ist June, 1939, 


sic 
| 
APPOINTMENTS, &ec., VACANT 


AND WANTED 


oo BELFAST ACADEMICAL INSTITU- 
\ TION. (Founded 1810.) 
SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

The Governors invite applications for the positicn of 
Principal at a Salary of £1,200 per annum, with 
contributory Pension.—Further particulars may be 
cbtained from the REGISTRAR. 

Applications for the position must be received not 
later than 28th February, 1939. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


TIVHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 

COLLEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Miss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Miss 
Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ihe Index to Volume 161 


| ship of £40 p.a. 


two new Judd Scholarships of £100 p.a. each, two new 
Judd Scholarships of £80 p.a. each, and five or six 
Foundation Scholarships entitling the holder to exemp- 
tion from payment of the Tuition Fee, £20 to £30 p.a. 
For boys under 1§ on 1st June, 1939, the Judd Scholar- 
The total annual fees for a Boarder at 
the School are about £142. For particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY TO THE HEAD MAsTER, The School House, 
Tonbridge. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
PDENRHOS COLLEGE, “COLWYN BAY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered as 
the result of an Examination to be held on May 3rd, 
4th and sth, as follows :— 

TWO OF £50 A YEAR cpen to candidates of 12 

to 14 years; 
ONE OF £50 A YEAR open to candidates under 
12 years; 
and certain other smaller Exhibitions. 

For further particulars apply to the HEAD MIstTRass. 

Last date of entry 17th March. 





QT SWITHUN’S SCHOOL, WINCHESTER. 
N 3 

Four Scholarships will be offered for competition on 
the result of an examination to be held on May 22nd- 
26th, 1939. Entry forms must be received by March 
30th. Further particulars from the HEADMISTRESS. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


\R. WILLIAMS SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 
D NORTH WALES. 





of “The Spectator” 
is NOW READY 


@One Shilling (or 25 cents) for 
each copy should be enclosed with 
instructions and addressed to:— 


Index Dept., “THE SPECTATOR” LTD., 


99, GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND 











““Modern Mystic & Monthly Science Review,” 6 Bear 
Street, Leicester Souare, W.C.2. 
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Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books, 
HEAD-MISTRESS: 

Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 








OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. NEAR 
| hu ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 
Headmistress: Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A. Cantab. 

Chairman: Sir Ronald Macteay, G.C.M.G. 

Examinations for Junior, Senior and Music Entrance 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the nominal value from £40— 
£80 per annum from four to six years, will be held is 
March, 1939. Candidates must be under 15 on 
January 31st, 1939. Exhibitions may also be available 
for girls of ability who do not reach scholarship standard. 
Normal inclusive fee £144 per annum. F.~ further 
particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 








TYPEWRITERS, 


AUTHORS, &e. 
EARN TO W RITE ARTIC LE S AND STOR ORIES. 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace € Gate, W3. 





ITE :RARY Typewr?tg.,Trans.,&c. gree MSS 
AIs. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N 
McFar ANE (C) »TheStudy,96 MarinePde., L at on- ha 








CINEMAS 





CADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 


JEAN GABIN and -MICHEL E MORGAN in 
“Quai des Brumes ”’ (A) (Quay of Shadows. ) 
Also “ Consider Your Verdict ” (A). 


PEREE {LEY CINEMA, Berkeley St. May. 8505. 
») PAULA WESSELY in “ MASKERADE ” (A). 
Also DANIELLE DARRIEUX, in most scintillating 
comedy role * MADEMOISELLE MA MERE (A). 














CONCERTS 


UF FOL K GALLE RIES, SUFFOLK STREET, 
‘ PALL MALL, S.W.1.,0n Wednesday, 15th Feb., 
1939 at 8.30 p.m. 
A GREAT CONCERT 
will be held in aid of the funds of 
LEAGUE FOR THE BOYCOTT OF 
AGGRESSOR NATIONS. 


THE 


Personal appearance of the great pa and singer 
PAUL ROBESON 
IRENE SCHARRER and al BLECH 
Tickets :—£1. 1. 0, 10/6d. and §/- may be obtained 
trom the SUFFOLK GALLERIES, Miss MONICA WHATELY 
(L.C.C.), 31 Brookfield, West Hill, N.6, and from the 
Hon. Sec., League for the Boycott of ‘pena Nations, 
qoa Paulton’s s s Square, Chelsea, S.W.3 








MUSIC 


GIGHT RE ADING and Memorising. Proved system 
n ensures immediate results. Special course for 
beginners. PENROSE, , 166 Notting Hill Gate, W.11. 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 








] DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
har ig AGED, with scarcely enough money for 
. food. PLEASE HELP our old invalids by sending 
hot-water bottles, blankets, or money for purchasing 
these requirements. Also money for coal and invalid 
comforts. Appeal S, 
74 Brook GREEN, LONDON, W.6. 


AID 








FOR SALE 





NOT TAGE SUITABLE for CONV ERSION near 
( small village, immune from development on 
edge of Berkshire downs. § bed, 3 reception. Water, 


but be sure to travel by Ellerman 
& Bucknall, the Service which. main- 
tains a high standard of excellence, 
combining the amenities of com- 
fortable sea travel with economic 
rates. Steamers specially designed 
and equipped for tropical conditions. 
Comfortable cabins, each with win- 
dow or porthole. Spacious public 


rooms and extensive promenade 
decks. Write for full particulars. 
Passenger Service from London to 


CAPETOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON .§ DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 








First Class Only 
CAPETOWN 
from £40 
DURBAN 
Book your passage by | from £46 











ELLERMAN& 
BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Telephone : venue 2424, 














HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


)ELGRAVE CLUB LTD.(96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1). 
>» —Room and breakfast, ss. 6d.a night, or 3§s. 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 


I 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) = 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLES’ REFRESHMENT YIOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp. St. GEorGE’s House, 193 REGENT 








)) DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL—Melville 
4Crescent. Tgms.‘‘ Melcrest”’ Edinburgh. Tel.31295. 


RESH YOURSELVES 





in English Country. 











electricity, &c., installed. Large garden. South aspect. 
Station and river 3 miles. Golf course 1 mile. London 
49 miles. 
FREEHOLD £995 or near offer. 
Write Box M. 22, The Spectator, 799 Gower Street, Wace 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





1 IDE: ADY Cc ASH Ww Ar iT ING.—I give the HIGHEST 
\ PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 











WHERE TO STAY 


| APPY DAY S. in the Country in charming Rest 

ome. Beautiful surroudings. Distant view 
Sea. Excellent food. H. & C. most rooms. No nursing 
but medical instructions observed. Prices from £2 5s.— 
Apply Matron, The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 








STREET, W.1. 


GALTDEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER, first-class 
N guest house. Tel. : Rottingdean 9552. 


¥OUTHSEA.—SOLENT priv. Hotel, South Parade. 
facing sea, fascinating views ships. —Brochure. 


rprorauay, SEASCAPE HOTEL. — Beautifully 
situated; central position ; established 20 years. 
Southern aspect with 


full view of Torbay. - Our 








Ls 





| reputation for good English fare has always been a 


Individual diets studied. Hot and cold 
water; radiators, gas or electric fires; central heating 
throughout; lounges sunny and well heated; com- 
fortable beds. Hard tennis court, croquet, miniature 
golf course, games’ 
gardens. Reduced Winter terms. Summer terms 
from 3} gns.—Resident Director : Mrs. HARRISON. 


\\ —Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d., 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


noted feature. 





* ARWICK CL UBLTD..,21 St.George’s Sq.,S.W.1 


room, garage, private park and | 
















| ST. 


——_ 
MISCELLANEOUS 





















] ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selec ig 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed pat, 
on diate —MANaGER, Lissadell *Sligo, Irish Free Se 


——_ 
| J AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any}; 
to sell or protessional services to offer ate inva 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Sa 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
insertion and should reach The Spectacor Ope 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with reminane 














Tuesday of each week. Discounts : 2)° 6 for six No. 5 
dons 5% for 13: 75% for 26. and 10% ‘on —_—_ 
hip RICHES, — a 

\ ACCLESFIELD SILK WASHING DRESS 

p in a wonderful selection of nearly 200 n prceene 


patterns and shades to measure from 29s. 6d. § Sent 
dress sent on approval. Write for catalogue and pattems, 
LEopIAN, (SP.18), §4 Cookridge Street, Leeds, 





an SL 
——=—== 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH <Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDG 
HOTEL. 

CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH, 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose Vatu, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL, 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 





n\n 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths)-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1, 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLtY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD., a” HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL M ARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL, 
PORT ST. MARY (I1.0.M.).—Perwick Bay & Links 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUD- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hott: 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.)—-CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLEY 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 
—ROSLYN HALL. 





UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 
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